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‘There are a fair number of dairy pastures in Britain that today are yielding twice as abundantly, in terms of 
bottles of milk per acre, as they did ten years ago’ (see Sir James Scott Watson’s talk on page 203) 
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| Progress in Electronics 


EAD OF A WARRIOR, a study in red chalk for the cartoon of 
lest The Battle of Anghiati”, by Leonardo da Vinci, now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. Tragically, when the design was 
transferred to the wall of the Hall of Council, in Florence, the 
colours ran and the result was a failure. All that now remains of 
the cartoon itself are a number of studies of fighting men and 
horses, which were drawn by Leonardo on paper. 

If it had not been for the paper on which Leonardo made his 
preliminary studies in 1504 all record of one of the greatest works 
of this amazing genius would have been lost to posterity. And it 
is paper that has enabled this superb study of a head to be seen by 
millions throughout the world. In the reproduction of great works 
of art the printer and the paper-maker have combined to bring 
the masterpieces of the world to those denied an opportunity of 
visiting the famous art galleries. The spread of culture depends on 
paper. On it the heritage of the past is constantly renewed, for 


on paper reprinting can retain knowledge and culture for ever. 
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Electronic devices 
developed in the 
Mullard laboratories 
are built to 
microscopic limits. 


‘ 


RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continual investigation in 
the Mullard laboratories include some that are truly revolutionary. Ultrasonics 
is an example. This science, involving the use of sound waves far beyond the 
range of human hearing, is likely to find increasing applications in numerous ~ 
industrial processes. Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 


Aluminium soldering 
by ultrasonics is now 
a practical engineering 
application. 
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PRODUCTION Mullard production resources permit early application of 
laboratory developments. Ultrasonic soldering equipment, for instance, is 
already manufactured in quantity. 

It has quickly gained the reputation for advanced design and efficiency that is 
shared by every other specialized Mullard equipment. 

Here, in fact, is a store of experience in electronics that may well prove of 
immense importance to your own organisation, 


PERI, 
MULLARD LIMITED - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON - W.C.2 
(mP366) 
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Can the World Produce the Food It 


SIR JAMES SCOTT WATSON on 


HAVE often thought how interesting it would be if we could get 

an independent view of our earthly problems from a group of 

intelligent observers who happened to be a few jumps ahead of 

us in science and philosophy. In the last million years they would 
have recorded advances and recessions of our polar ice caps, great 
dryings-up and dampings-down, with consequent effects on the distribu- 
tion of our forests, grasslands, tundras, and deserts. They would have 
studied the dependence of the various forms of living organisms upon 
soil and climate and the one upon the other—plant in relation to soil 
and climate, herbivore on plant, carnivore on herbivore, parasite on 
host, and so forth. 

The first time they recorded the appearance of a man on earth, they 
must have rated his chance of survival pretty low. He would have 
appeared to them as an offshoot from a rather unsuccessful group, the 
anthropoid apes—a slow-breeding species and therefore, from the 
genetic point of view, very slowly adaptable to change of environment. 
Poorly protected against cold, physiologically ill-adapted to bear high 
temperature, he would have been seen as unable to fly and a slow and 
awkward swimmer. He could not become a seasonal migrant like the 
swallow or the herring. Again, man’s slowness of foot and his conse- 
quent inability to escape the larger predators, or himself to become a 
successful hunter, would have been only too obvious. Unable to 
live on grass, the most abundant of all foods, he would have been 
- obliged to subsist on odds and ends—grass seeds, nuts and roots, insegt 
grubs, molluscs, frogs, lizards, honey, and so forth. Supplies of such 
food being rather sparsely distributed, and being sought after by a 
number of more active species, a very large territory would have been 
needed to support even the smallest of human groups. ~ 

The view would have been inescapable at this stage that, as a 
participant in the struggle for survival, man was destined to be one of 
the failures. Several species of ape-men had already petered out and 
homo sapiens, for nine-tenths of his existence, had occupied a very 
obscure place in the world’s fauna. Why, suddenly, did something 
happen—something very dramatic? Why were new and cataclysmic 
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‘Research for Plenty™* 


changes becoming progressively noticeable in the earth’s environment, 
changes different in kind from those of former ages? It was because this 
single species, man, had developed will and memory and the power of 
speech. He began to make himself—potter, smith, farmer, and many 
things more. Unable to live on grass, he had turned the wild grasses into 
wheat, rice, and maize. In order that he might eat meat and drink milk, 
he had domesticated the herbivora, and himself, with tools of his own 
making, had eliminated their predators. To overcome his natural slow- 
ness of foot, he had tamed and was riding the wild horse and, finally, 
within the past two centuries (our own times, in fact), he had waged an 
increasingly successful war against his own parasites and diseases. 

Thus far, the story would be one of sheer conquest. Man is seen no 
longer to fight for survival with the forces of brute nature. The forces 
seem to revolve round him, under his control. The numbers of his 
species have risen to some 25,000,000,000, and the marks of his cultiva- 
tion show on the Arctic fringes of Canada and Russia and in deep 
cuttings into the tropical forests. Yet, to the outside observers, some- 
thing bewildering seems to be happening now. A state appears to have 
been reached of complete ecological imbalance of the globe’s flora and 
fauna. A projection of the current net reproduction rate of man implies 
a doubling and redoubling of his numbers at intervals of about two 
generations, while his food production is expanding at a lesser rate. In 
fact, it is too slow even to maintain human energy at a level which 
already, for many individuals, appears inadequate. Well might our 
outside observers begin now to speculate about the possibilities for 
ensuring man’s survival—the likelihood of wars of extermination, like 
those previously noticed in primitive man’s fights for hunting grounds; 
or planned control of the reproduction rate to restrict the numbers to 
be fed, using the same scientific methods as have controlled the rest of 
nature; or, again, a concerted effort to achieve a yet higher rate of 
progress in the processes of food production. It is this last approach— 
food production—that we are to explore in the present talks. 

Mr. Pirie, who is speaking in the last of this series, has said that 
our trouble has largely arisen from the unbalanced application of 
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science; meaning that, in the past two centuries, the chief outcome of 
biological research has been the saving of human lives, without any 
particular thought about the problem of feeding the survivors. Professor 
Ashby, who follows me next week, will remark that our generation 1s 
the first to worry seriously about its great-grandchildren. There is a lot 
of worrying today. A dozen or more beoks have been written during 
these past few years, examining the question of whether, and if so how, 
our great-grandchildren can be fed. ; 


Man’s Sources of Energy 

Let me therefore mention some of the elementary facts, though they 
are quite generally krown. Man, like other animals, needs a source of 
energy in order that he may work or move or even just keep alive. The 
necessary energy is produced by respiration—that is, the breakdown, in 
the body, of nutrients: sugar and starch, fat and protein. The energy 
is released partly as heat but partly also as chemical energy to support 
life and permit activity. In nature these nutrients are built up out 
of carbon dioxide, derived from the air, and water containing dissolved 
salts. The processing factory is the green plant, the catalyst is chloro- 
phyll, and the source of energy is the light of the sun. But the efficiency 
of the green plant, as a conveyer of energy, is, at best, very low—o 
the order of two or three per cent. ‘ ; 

Another fact is that some of the substances that are formed by the 
plant are useless as human nutrients. The wheat plant, for instance, 
stores less than half its energy in its grain, which we eat, and more than 
half in its straw. Straw is composed of cellulose, and man’s digestive 
system is not designed to deal with that material. Moreover, a con- 
siderable amount of the cellulose is coated with lignin, and this prevents 
digestion even by the ruminant, which is equipped to make quite good 
use of cellulose as such for instance, a cow can derive quite a large 
amount of energy from eating a cotton shirt or a sheet of blotting paper. 
But even the cow can make nothing of sawdust, because wood is heavily 
impregnated with lignin. Again, many human beings are not content 
with vegetable foods; they want at least a proportion of meat, milk, 
cheese, butter, and eggs. But animals are, in the nature of things, 
inefhicient converters. A good hen or a good cow may yield up, in the 
form of eggs or milk, about a third of the energy of her food. The ox 
or the sheep yields, in the form of meat, only some ten per cent. But 
we shall hear more about this from Dr. Norman Wright. 

I am an agriculturist; so let us now turn to the ways in which research 
can help to step up production under what we may call conventional 
systems of agriculture—using the land that is already producing food, 
the established crops like wheat and rice, potatoes and pasture grass, 
and the established types of livestock; cattle, sheep and goats, pigs and 
poultry. There is a constant and growing stream of useful discoveries 
and inventions. Let me take a single crop, wheat, by way of illustration. 
A vast amount of work is being devoted to genetic improvement of the 
plant—to produce types that are increasingly resistant to the common 
diseases; that will stand up—literally stand up—to more intensive 
fertiliser treatment; will put more of their efforts into grain and less 
into straw; and will provide the kind of grain that can yield attractive 
and nutritious bread. That is a typical story—of a number of separate 
contributions to progress, some perhaps very slow and others perhaps 
small, but adding up, over a period of years, to a substantial total. 

In other cases, developments follow each other at almost bewildering 
speed. For example, there are a fair number of dairy pastures in Britain 
that today are yielding twice as abundantly, in terms of bottles of milk 
per acre, as they did ten years ago. The result has been obtained by 
sowing better plant material, by more intensive‘use of fertilisers, and 
through a system of rationing the pasturage, by means of a movable 
fence, often electric, in order to ensure that the grass is consumed at 
the most nutritious stage of growth, while a minimum amount is soiled 
and trodden. Sometimes, again, the individual research worker makes a 
discovery with quite spectacular consequences. For instance, a good 
many areas of our uplards formerly failed to maintain normal health 
in the sheep that grazed them. The animals pined and the only tradi- 
tional recourse was to move the flock to healthy land for frequent spells. 
Now the trouble can be avoided at the cost of administering, once in a 
while, a farthing’s worth of cobalt. 

Turning to the most important of farm animals, the three most 
serious diseases of dairy cattle are—or rather were—mastitis, contagious 
abortion, and tuberculosis. The first yields well to penicillin treatment; 
the second can be prevented by vaccination; and the third is in process 
of elimination by the application of a diagnostic test and the slaughter 
of the reactors. But despite an immense amount of patient, laborious, 
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and brilliant research, there is still no better measure of control for 
foot-and-mouth disease than the slaughter of whole herds in which it 
has appeared. 

Progress in food production would be faster if agriculture were 
organised like other modern industries—if it were conducted in large 
units under skilled management, with high-poweged technical advice and 
specialised craftsmen, and with efficiency and financial gain as the 
predominant motives. In the advanced countries there are indeed many 
farms that approach this description. But at the other extreme are 
many millions of small peasant holdings, where food production is only 
one of several activities, where the farm folk are illiterate, where age-old 
tradition is still almost the only guide, and where the material objective 
—often difficult to attain—is merely to provide a bare subsistence for 
the farm family. Moreover, the material objective is only one of 
many: for example, there is the maintenance of social prestige, the 
proper observance of religious rules, and the begetting of numerous 
children. It is easy to see that many a farming community is ill- 
organised for food production. The pasture land is in common, so that 
it is nobody’s business to improve the grazing. The cultivated area is 
broken up into tiny and widely scattered bits and pieces, with an 
immense waste of both land and time; the marketing of produce is so 
ill-organised that there is little inducement to produce for sale; and the 
procurement of goods and services is equally ill-organised. All this is 
perhaps off our immediate point. But it is important to remember that 
much remains to be done, after the initial discovery or invention, before 
much in the way of increased production can be expected. 

I am often asked: ‘Isn’t it true that, up and down the world, and 
even in countries like our own, there is a great deal of land, now more 
or less waste, that could be turned into farms? ’ One specific question 
that I had recently was: ‘ Couldn’t we put a dam across the mouth of 
the Wash, and make another county, just as Holland is creating a new 
province out of what was the Zuider Zee? ’ The answer is that the floor 
of the Wash is worthless sand. All we can do is to wait for the silt to 
pile up along the foreshore and make intakes of a few hundred acres 
at a time. That process has been going on since the time of the Roman 
occupation. But could we not do more on our hillsides and our higher ~ 
valleys? Something, no doubt. Perhaps squeeze out another 2,000,000 
acres of moderate soil in a rather cold and wet climate, adding perhaps 
five per cent. to our farm area, but something substantially less to our 
productive resources. \ : 

What about other countries? Are there not deserts that could be 
irrigated, swamps that could be drained, forests that could be cleared? 
There are. And the work should be taken in hand; but the gain may be 
largely counterbalanced by items on the other side of the account—by 
the progress of erosion and the diversion of land to other purposes— 
mining, water supplies, building of houses and factories, and other 
competing uses. No doubt Walter Russell, in his talk on the soil, will 
have more to say about this. ° 


The Unfertile Jungle 


But what about the vast expanse of tropical forest? A trying climate, 
of course, especially for white man. But one could provide air- 
conditioned houses, perhaps even air-conditioned cabs for the tractors. 
No doubt, too, thére would be trouble with weeds—the jungle would 
fight back; but what about all these new and wonderful weed-killers? 
And surely land that can produce an immense growth of useless 
vegetation could be made to grow food crops? I have no particular 
right to an opinion. But there are well known and great difficulties. 
The tropical forest soils are old soils—the region has never been 
refreshed by deposits of boulder clays. They have been subjected for 
millions of years to the washing of tropical rains, and their stock of 
plant food is minute. Fertility is maintained, under forest vegetation, by 
the very rapid circulation of that tiny stock, which is taken up by the 
plant roots, returned in heavy leaf-fall, set free by the intense activity 
of white ants and soil organisms, and immediately taken up again. 
When the cultivation of annual food crops has been attempted, as it has 
been in many places, extreme soil impoverishment occurs unless 
fantastic quantities of fertilisers are applied. But there are possibilities: 
the oil palm, for instance. Its production per acre of oil, which of course 
is edible, is far higher than that of butter from our best dairy pastures. 
The number of tropical trees that are potential food producers is 
probably small; but man has made wheat and rice out of wild grasses; 
has turned a crab apple into a Cox’s Orange; and he might well explore 
intensively the possibilities of the tropical tree flora. 

But cannot we attempt something altogether more fundamental, 
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something less tedious than farming as we know it? The first big 
revolution in man’s economic history was the domestication and cultiva- 
tion of the most useful plants and animals, instead of seeking for 
morsels of edible material in wild nature. Cannot modern science find 
a way of converting useless plant material into food? The tiny 
organisms in the cow’s rumen produce a ferment that dissolves cellulose. 
Cannot we imitate the process on a factory scale, and turn straw into 
human food? If we must stick to the green plant as the basic mechanism 
for making sugar out of air and water, need we stick to the conventional 
crop plants? Because there is evidence that tiny green algae, floating 
in moving water, can carry out the same reaction with a considerably 
higher degree of efficiency. Must we use the animal to turn grass into 
a human food, since, as I said, it is a very wasteful converter? I hope 
that Mr. Pirie, later on, will tell us about his work on the extraction 
of the protein of grass leaves—of making cheese without cows. 

But again, must we continue to rely on the green plant? It is hardly 
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an answer to say that edible fats can be synthesised from coal, which 
indeed is true; but this would only cause yet another drain upon the 
world’s fuel resources, which are far from inexhaustible—unless indeed 
the raw materials for atomic energy prove to be almost infinitely large. 
And in that case it might be better, highly expensive as it would be, to 
synthesise carbohydrate, in a factory, out of the same materials as the 
plant uses. On paper it is a simple business. CO. + H.O = CH.O 
(formaldehyde) + O, (oxygen), and 6 X CH,O = C,H,.O,, a sugar of 
sorts. Would the farmer worry about being put out of business by the 
chemist? I hardly think so. If the chemist could provide synthetic sugar 
and bread, the farmer could give up growing wheat, which is rather a 
dull job, and sugar beet, which is rather a messy crop anyhow. And he 
could concentrate on bacon and eggs, strawberries and cream, lamb and 
green peas, chicken. and asparagus; so that everybody could be happy. 
But all that is only a pleasant dream; the actual prospect is far from 
cheerful.—Third Programme 


Thoughts on Revisiting Germany 


By ETIENNE AMYOT 


WENTY years ago I went for the first time to Germany. 

I went as a student, and remained there for some time. I 

found myself drawn immediately into my new surroundings. 

I discovered that Berlin was even more pleasant than London 
to live in. I found the Germans that I came _ ........ 
in contact with hospitable and warm-hearted. 
I found the common people possessed of an 
unusual, unexpected humour. My first six 
months in Germany were months of great 
happiness. I had gone to Germany to study 
the language, and to study music. And I then 
heard concert and opera.performances which 
I have never since heard equalled anywhere— 
either in Germany or any other part of Europe, 
or America. 

In those days Briining was Chancellor. Hin- 
denburg was President. And a close friend of 
the English daughter-in-law of Richard Wagner 
—Adolf Hitler—was said to be the statesman 
and saviour all Germany was waiting for. At 
Héléne von Nostitz’s house out at Zehlendorf 
our hostess would read us the poems of her 
friend Rilke. At Marie von Hindenburg’s 
house One .met artists and politicians. There 
the ideals of German political reform seemed 
to be governed more by the maxims of 


la Rochefoucauld than by the solid reflections of Goethe and Meister. 

To any young, impressionable man at that time, Berlin, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Frankfurt, and Munich were cities which could not fail to 
draw him. Germany, economically, was poor. But, artistically, she was 
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‘Quietly getting their house in order’: above, March, 1948—bomb- 
shattered installations at Hamburg; left, February, 1950—the 
installations after reconstruction 


immensely rich. And the tremendous vigour, the sheer physical 
capacity of the people was something to wonder at. There were 
rumours of revolution. But Gorki had given the lie to those 
rumours. He had sent observers to watch a ‘ red’ demonstration 
in Dresden. When the police had charged the revolutionaries 
they had quietly dispersed. They had not taken refuge by 
running across the grass and hiding in the trees of the park. 
They had, instead, meticulously walked away along the gravel 
paths. For were not the public exhorted, on large notices, to 
keep off the grass? Gorki had thrown up his hands when he 
had been told this. People, he said, who retreated along gravel 
paths instead of making a stand on the grass were never likely 
to be good revolutionaries. And, after all, who should know 
better than Gorki the natural temperament of a revolutionary? 
My first impression of Germany therefore, twenty years ago, 
when I had lived there for some months, was of a hard-working, 
kindly, democratic people. A people not much addicted to 
revolutionaries: and a people of not much account politically. 
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The German Zeitgeist was a cultural one. They were a people with a 
huge cultural heritage. 

If the English were &race of shopkeepers, the Germans were a race 
of musicians and philosophers. If the English, at the height of their 
imperial power, had become politically mature—it was because they had 
modelled themselves politically on the proconsular might of ancient 
Rome. Like Rome, England was a maker of law and constitutional order. 
Germany, on the other hand, had taken Greece as her mentor, and, 
irresistibly drawn into the Hellenistic past, she had become the arbiter 
of European culture. That coaclusion was not one I arrived at by any 
remarkable process of my own. It was a conclusion I was allowed to 
soak up, like a sponge, during the first moaths of my stay in Germany 
It was oaly when I had become thoroughly inoculated to this thesis 
that I began to question it. 


Driven by the Furies 

By the time I left Germany after that first, long visit twenty years 
ago, I had come to see the Germans in another light. I had acquired 
a more clear-sighted, a more dispassionate view. I saw them, then, as 
a people driven by forces which were as relentless, as harsh, as 
inescapable as those forces which, in Ancient Greece, were attributed 
to the power of the Furies. 

Until the Anschluss of Austria I revisited Germany many times. After 
the Anschluss I stopped going there. So it was not until the spring of 
1945 that I crossed the Moselle again, and found myself on German 
soil. Since then, I have visited Germany—a very different Germany— 
several times. And this year I did once more what I had last done 
twenty years ago: I stayed for a fairly long time in Germany. I made 
Munich this time my headquarters, lived amongst artists, writers, and 
musicians, travelled to other cities, and went back once again to the 
days when I had been a student. 

I have always thought that the politicians and newspapers in England 
—particularly since 1945—give one a somewhat false picture ‘of 
Germany. The English have a long established tradition for being able 
to walk in the middle of the road. But, for some reason, where post-war 
Germany and the Germans are concerned, the English tend now to be 
either too critical or too Christian. One is drawn to the conclusion that 
the English do not quite know what to make of post-war Germany. On 
the other hand, the German view of this country has changed little, if 
at all, since that view was rubber-stamped on them by Bismarck and 
his policy of blood and iron. . 

The German, politically, is drawn into an admiration of someone 
non-German only when that admiration is acconpanied by a certain 
degree of fear. For that reason the Germans, today, have no cause to 
admire England. And they certainly do not fear her. They see her—and 
they make small attempt to hide their attitude—as a fast-crumbling 
power which, in another decade or two, will have sunk to the position of 
a third-rate power. But though they do not admire England they still 
show unstinted admiration for one person living there—for Mr. 
Churchill. Without understanding Mr. Churchill’s immense elasticity 
of mind, his essential liberalism, and his own peculiarly English 
character, they tend to regard him as the sort of strong man they still, 
irresistibly, find themselves drawn to. It is a very curious fact, but 
there is not a man in Germany I have spoken to of late, no matter in 
what walk of life—whether soldier, actor, politician, bus-driver, or 
crossing-sweeper—who, when I have asked what he would regard as a 
final cure for Germany’s ills has not, like a drowning man clinging to 
a straw, immediately answered: ‘Send us your Winston Churchill. 
He alone in Europe could rule us. He alone could make us again into 
a great nation ’. 

This preoccupation with being a ‘ great’ nation consistently fills the 
average German mind. It is felt as intensely now as it was felt twenty 
years ago, when I first went to Germany. Now, as then, the national 
compass points to the same direction. There is an overriding desire on 
the part of most Germans that Germany should once again ‘hold up 
her head’. Whether this means she is as bent now on European 
dominion as she was when Hitler came to power, I do roi know. All 
I do know is that the war, and its causes, are all conveniently forgotten. 
Present-day events are proving over and over again that Hitler was 
right: that the real enemy now—as before—is Russia. Naturally, there 
are many Germans of liberal inclination who detest this sort of reason- 
ing. There are also a great many of the younger generation who are 
determined to be pacifist, and who would rather emigrate out of 
Germany than join a German army. But there is also a very deep, 
swift-moving undercurrent of national pride which, fed by individual 
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and extremely powerful streams, is now busily employed in stirring up 
that old nostalgia for the past—for uniforms, military parades, and the - 
glory that came out of Potsdam. 

The Germans differ from the English, and from other European 
peoples, in one very striking factor. It is something so noticeable that 
no one visiting western Germany today can fail to be aware of it. 
And that is the German capacity for extreme hard work, and for 
sticking at that hard work for very long hours. Twenty years ago, the 
word which most frequently fell from German lips was the word 
Notwendigkeit. If necessity was once the mother of invention she 
abando xed that role at some time in order to become the mother of 
German wishful-thinking. That word necessity—or Notwendigkeit— 
was sonething quite indispensable to everyday German thought. It 
suggested, in the end, almost every desire. It was the means which 
always could guarantee the ends. In the speeches of the leading Nazis— 
just as in the speeches of politicians of the Weimar Republic, or of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Reich—it was employed whenever any piece of 
political chauvinism or economic trickery was about to be launched upon 
an unsuspecting world. In the past fif.y years Notwendigkeit has been 
as indispensable to the German way of thought as carraway seeds still 
are to the German cook. - 

In all honesty I must record that, today, that word seems to have 
fallen out of the vocabulary. But anozher has taken its place. And one 
which—to my way of thinking—may well become equally formidable. 
The word one now hears on every German’s lips is the word Tatigkeit. 
And that word no longer signifies its o!d simple sense of ‘ industrious- 
ness’ so much as something infinitely stronger: now it means solid, 
hard, grinding work. In the coming years Tatigkeit will show itself for 
what it is. It will be the foundation upon which German life and 
thought is to be rebuilt. To see the scaffolding going up each day in 
the bombed cities, to hear the hammers ring out from dawn to dusk, 
to see the gangs of workmen working with flares through the night 
relaying pipes, and paving new streets, to stand in the factories—all 
this is to understand a little of what Tatigkeit means. 

While France, England, and America wrangle with one another, and 
try to settle the affairs of western Germany by the old democratic 
principle of ‘trial and error’, the western Germans are quietly, pains- 
takingly, efficiently, getting their house in order. I remember an 
American saying to me in Darmstadt at the end of the war: ‘It will 
take these Germans half a century to rebuild these shattered cities ’. 
We had been looking at a pile of rubble in Darmstadt. That pile 
of rubble is no more. Excellent buildings have been built on that site; 
and more are going up. They are wisely being built in the style of the 
old ones. Soon they will be mellow. The old city will have come to life 
again, and in considerably less than half a century. The Germans ask 
me whether we in England are rebuilding our bombed cities as quickly 
as they are. I have no other answer to give them except that if we in 
England are still deprived of much it is because we are trying to heal 
the wounds—not only in England, but in all Europe—which they, the 
Germans, inflicted. 


‘Vice of Perfectionism ’ 
I have no desire in speaking to you of present-day Germany to 
awaken in your minds any sort of prejudice. It is only that I cannot 
help myself from feeling a little overwhelmed and alarmed by their 
desire to excel. If they have one abiding vice it is the vice of perfection- 
ism. When they direct their national will to something—whether it is 
nudism, militarism, or Kultur—they do it so wholeheartedly that the 


result is, more often than not, a little alarming. So bent are they to 


excel, that their own excellent sense of humour is crowded out by the 
task on hand. If only, sometimes, that sense of humour was directed 
on themselves! But humour plays no part in their own individual effort. 
It is that, perhaps, more than anything else, which prevents them—as 
much now as in: the past—from getting on to easy terms with the 
Gallic or the Anglo-Saxon mind. 

The other day, I listened to an admirable lecture by Guardini at the 
University in Munich. It was a discourse almost Platonic in its 
balanced wisdom and its clear exposition. But afterwards, over a glass 
of beer, I listened to that lecture being summed up by a group of. 
young Germans. They talked at such metaphysical length, and with 
such an exhaustive erudition, that, in the end, they were walking along 
avenues of thought very far from those in which Guardini—or any 
other wise philosopher—would have led them. At the opera, to give 
another instance, I heard a phrase in ‘Fidelio’ taken at a tempo 

(continued on page 226) : 
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What To Do With Germany 


s By DONALD 


E may have to wait two or three months before the French 
and German parliaments attempt to ratify the treaty which 
practically restores sovereignty to western Germany and 
the treaty which sets up a European Defence Community. 
During those months the argument will not really be about whether to 
ratify or not; it will be about the basic question: what to do with 
Germany. The question takes this form not only for Frenchmen and 
Belgians and Englishmen, but also for Germans. If the Germans find 
no satisfactory answer to it they will not ratify either of these treaties, 
which are linked together. That will be the end of that. Let us remember 
that if thé’ Schuman-Adenauer policy fails we shall have to find an 
alternative policy. Some people may very well say: all right, let us find 
an alternative policy. Others will say: let us leave things as they are and 
wait to see what happens. But things cannot be left as they are; if the 
French, for example, refuse to ratify the Bonn Conventions, the 
Germans will none the less exercise the rights that the conventions give. 
The Occupation Statute that has controlled our relations with western 
Germany cannot be re-established. We have offered the Germans 
equality as our allies in Europe; we cannot expect them to return to 
‘inequality. And we cannot use force to restore the occupation. 


Dangers of Quarrelling 

Wisdom, I am sure, begins here. If we tried to reverse our policy 
those Germans who have been working with us would turn against us. 
National feeling—patriotic resentment—would bring Dr. Adenauer’s 
Goyernment down. At the moment the nationalism of Dr. Adenauer’s 
opponents is being resisted by Germans who believe these two treaties 
give their country the best chance of reasonable freedom and safety 
in the immediate future. If an attempt is made to withdraw that free- 
dom, then their case collapses. If that happens, then the communist 
Germans, the followers of Grotewohl and Ulbricht in the east, get 
what they want: a quarrel between the free Germans on the one hand 
and the Americans, British, and French on the other. To detach western 
Germany from the Adantic Alliance is the supreme object of Russian 
policy; and it should be obvious by now to all who have read the last 
Russian Note on German unity that Moscow offers to a united Germany 
neither equality nor real independence. Moscow invites Germany to 
join not a community of free countries but a bloc of communist states. 

The objections-of a Frenchman and of a German to what I have said 
will come into collision. A Frenchman will say: these treaties bind 
Germany too loosely, and it is not safe to allow German rearmament. 


For Germany will dominate the European defence community and drag ° 


us into war for the return of her Eastern territories. The German will 
say: these treaties bind Germany too tightly, and make us pay for our 
equality with a promise to rearm. What interests us Germans is unity; 
and if the western part of our country is bound up with the Atlantic 
Powers, then the Russians will never allow the eastern part to unite 
with it. At this point some Frenchmen say ‘ Bravo! ’ because they do 
‘not want Germany reunited and strong. The task is to find one answer 
to both these arguments, and I suggest that that answer is quite obvious. 
It is that the western alliance, the Atlantic community that Dr. 
Adenauer is trying to join, will be strong enough to prevent German 
domination of France and to release eastern Germany from Russia. The 
essential point that is so often overlooked is that the Americans and 
British will stay in central Europe in force until the Russians leave it. 
Time will increase the military dependence of the Germans, especially 
in scientific weapons and industrial capacity. 

There is another fact that is overlooked. The Russians have asked 
again and again in their Notes for the withdrawal from Germany of 
American troops; and the Americans clearly want Russian troops to 
withdraw. When both parties want to leave, here is the basis for a 
bargain. At the moment it is out of the question because the Russian 
terms for withdrawal are unacceptable; but if they became acceptable, 
then the Americans and their allies would withdraw—and so would 
the Russians. Time, I believe, will change the terms. 

Here the Frenchman says: very well—but when the Americans 
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withdraw, who keeps the Germans in their place? My answer is— 
nobody. You cannot keep the Germans in their place. But you can 
offer them the kind of opportunities, I believe, which will make them 
want to work with the Atlantic nations, so that it will pay Germany to 
be a good westerner: American capital, a part in the development of 
backward Asia, chances of emigration to the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. The Russians, it is said, can offer markets to western 
Germany; but they cannot, for the time being, offer them either suffi- 
cient capital or even wheat—and show me the Germans who want to 
emigrate to~Russia or communist China. If Germans can be made 
dependent in vital ways on the Atlantic alliance, the Frenchman’s fears 
are met as well as human wisdom can meet them. 

What about the German? He says: This policy means war. Russia 
will never allow eastern Germany to join western Germany and so make 
united Germany the ally of America and Britain. Very well; let us 
grant him his point—but he must then admit that the only alternative 
is for a united Germany to become an ally of the Soviet Union. ‘ Why 
not?” says the German. ‘The Russians helped Germany in the Ver- 
sailles period; let them help again. We Germans can deal with the 
Russians’. But the German often forgets the great change in his 
country’s position: twenty-five years ago a weak and defeated Russia 
was co-operating with a weak and defeated Germany. What is suggested 
now is that a weak and defeated Germany should co-operate as equal 
with a strong and victorious Russia. I cannot believe that German 
Social-Democrats really think such a relationship possible. Yet, if they 
will not accept the Adenauer policy, what other alternative is there? 

Some people in this country, who accept most of the argument 
I am putting forwasd, say that to ratify these treaties brings Germany 
not into an Atlantic alliance, but into a European community; and that 
community is not strong enough to prevent the Germans dominating 
western Europe. It is a good argument; but let us realise that the 
European defence community will be, in fact, part of the Atlantic 
alliance. Its forces will be under General Ridgway, the American 
Supreme Commander. Its equipment will come largely from America, 
its aircraft from Britain. And let us realise another thing. Once western 
Germany is in the European Defence Community it will be only a 
matter of time before it is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. When the German parliament has ratified these treaties, 
and accepted the rules and responsibilities of the European Defence 
Community, then it should be possible to convince the French that the 
Germans should come into N.A.T.O. as equal members. 


N.A.T.O. Incomplete 


Some people say that this setting of conditions for the Germans to 
enter N.A.T.O. is nonsense. Why not admit the Germans at once? 
The answer is that N.A.T.O. is not ready to receive them; it has not 
developed the political and economic functions that it needs to hold 
Germany. It cannot do so until a new American administration has 
settled down to work. And I believe the Americans will not make 
N.A.T.O. stronger until Europe has shown that it can create defence 
and economic institutions of its own. Other people say—among them, 
many Germans—why not refuse ratification and concentrate on getting 
America as an ally. On this point I would say emphatically that 
America’s allies, including Britain, would in no circumstances accept a 
simple American-German alliance. What is more, I do not believe that 
more than a few Americans would think of proposing it. 

In all I have said I am, of course, assuming that the Russians have 
made their last offer on German unity—certainly for the time being. 
Their policy now is to get Dr. Adenauer out of power by every possible 
means. The Russians see no prospect of doing a deal with the Western 
Powers. They now hope that next year Grotewohl and Ulbricht will be 
able to deal with a new west German government led by Schumacher. 
That means the Russians hope to delay ratification. So, to Frenchmen 
and Germans, and others who want to delay ratification, I would put this 
simple question: why should you believe that what the Russians want 
is good for France, or Germany, or Europe?—European Service 
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Looking Ahead 


AKING plans for the future is a form of activity one 

hardly indulges in today without at the same time touching 

wood. For our Victorian ancestors planning ahead (fore- 

sight, it might have been called) was a more rewarding 
business: there was a fair chance that any plans they cared to make 
would somehow or other be realised. The chances for us seem some- 
thing less than fair. If we can take credit for being more conscious 
than our forbears were of the need for planning, we have to admit also 
to a greater consciousness of the uncertainties ahead—uncertainties that 
in our gloomier moments tend to make nonsense of any sort of planning. 
Of the difficulties facing the official planner Mr. Wilfred Burns said 
something in a talk we reproduced last week. Of the difficulties we 
each of us encounter in making our own .personal plans we scarcely 
need reminding. Yet we all of us do make plans, however hit and miss 
they may prove to be; and indeed if our lives are to be in any degree 
purposeful we have to look ahead. The future may—or may not— 
appear dark and unpropitious, but te shy away from it is to do no 
service either to ourselves or to those coming after us. 

These reflections are prompted by a remark quoted by Sir James 
Scott Watson, whose opening talk in the series “ Research for Plenty” 
we print in our columns this week. ‘ Professor Ashby, who follows 
next week’, says Sir James, ‘ will remark that our generation is the 
first to worry seriously about its great-grandchildren’, This is fore- 
thought indeed. No shying away from the future here! ‘ Peace in our 
time! ’—the slogan of twenty years or so back—expresses a meagre 
kind of hope compared with the ringing confidence of “Food for our 
great-grandchildren! * Whether such concern springs from proneness 
to cheerless prophecy (a not uncommon characteristic of our times) or 
from a real determination to build a better world is an arguable point. 
What seems beyond dispute is the fact that, in Sir James Scott 
Watsoa’s striking phrase, ‘a state appears to have been reached of 
complete ecological imbalance of the globe’s flora and fauna ’"—in other 
words, man is multiplying at such a rate that before long there is not 
going to be enough to eat. The problem, it may be suggested, is even 
more urgent than that. In his inaugural address delivered on January 
20, 1949, President Truman gave utterance to his famous Fourth 
Point: ‘ More than half the people of the world’, he declared; ‘ are 
living in conditions approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. They 
are victims of disease. Their economic life is primitive and stagnant. 
Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to them and to more 
prosperous areas. For the first time in history, humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these people ’. 

The challenge implied in these words is one that faces every one of 
us today, and it is surely to the good that scientists, among others, 
should be seeking out ways of increasing the world’s available supply 
of food. Some of the recipes suggested by Sir James Scott Watson may 
not, it is true, be such as the gourmet would naturally warm to at first 
sight, but progress, as we know, appears sometimes in strange guises. 
At all events the plain fact seems to be that on the success or otherwise 
of the work of these scientists may depend the welfare, happiness, and 
peace of our own generation—to say nothing of our great-grand- 
children. In an amazingly short span man has developed the power of 
self-annihilation. To develop his power of self-preservation may prove 
a more rewarding occupation—a way of lcokng ahead with fruitful 
possibilities. : 
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What They Are Saying 


The Middle East on the air 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST continued to be widely discussed 
on the air last week. A broadcast in English from Cairo radio by Tawfiq 
Kamel, referring to King Farouk’s abdication, remarked that no 
monarch had passed from the scene in ‘greater humiliation or 
ignominy’. Then, referring to the corruption which followed absolute 
power and the resistance which both generated, he went on: 

That was exactly what was taking place in this country. Crooked 
politicians were periodically in office throughout the era. . .. There 
always comes a time when a people will say ‘So far and no more’..... 
No man or foreign power has ever succeeded in subjugating this country 
for long. Physical power in itself is no criterion of permanence. or 
stability of rule. 


Broadcasts on Cairo’s home service were warm in praise of General 
Neguib’s action and of the ‘ greatness of this people’, demonstrated by 
the calm that was prevailing among the population. 

While Cairo broadcasts spoke much of the reforms that would now 
be put into operation, a Hebrew broadcast from neighbouring Israel 
maintained that these would not be enough: 

Only if the new regime changes the course of extremist foreign 
policy and adopts a realistic policy also in relations with Israel can the 
present development lead to lasting improvements for the neglected 
population of Egypt. 


Another Israel broadcast, by Conn a member of the Knesset, com- 
mented: 

The most conspicuous fact in all these political scandals (in the 
Middle East) is the complete absence of the people from the stage of 
events. The people are mute. All that happens does so within a closed 
circle of officers, kings, corrupt politicians, incited students, and city 
mobs. 


Expressing the view that ‘real democracy within our own generation ’ 
in these countries was an illusion, Cohen concluded that ‘sooner or 
later the Middle East must expect some sort of subjugation, which 
certainly will take the form of a dictatorship ’. But since ‘ dictatorial 
regimes are inclined to engage in external military adventures as a 
means of consolidating their internal position’, the possibility of such 
a development imposed ‘very serious obligations on Israel, the most 
stable state in the Middle East’. From India, the Statesman was 
quoted for the view that there was nothing to suggest that the dramatic - 
turn of events in Egypt would make a settlement of the Suez Canal and 
Sudanese questions any easier. 

A number of French newspapers were quoted as stressing the dangers 
of military dictatorship in Egypt and anxiety lest General Neguib 
should try and avenge Egypt’s defeat at the hands of Israel (an anxiety 
also expressed by Israel newspapers). 

According to a ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna radio, the 
result of General Neguib’s coup had been to bring the anti-British 
Wafd once more to the fore. There was an interesting divergence of 
views in satellite broadcasts. Thus, according to Prague radio, in Egypt 
and throughout the Middle East the world was witnessing the elimina- 
tion of British by American influence: 

The man who directed the coup d’état from behind the scenes was 
none other than the American Ambassador, Caffery, with whom both 
General Neguib and Aly Maher were in constant contact. The establish- 
ment of a military dictatorship marks the beginning of a new phase in 
the American bid for domination in Egypt. 

American motives were to ‘prise out’ British influence, ‘stamp out 
popular resistance ’ and drag Egypt and the other Middle East countries 
into the ‘ orbit of their aggressive plans ’. However, the last word would 
be spoken by the Egyptian people. From Persia, the semi-official Bakhtar 
Emrooz was quoted as commenting: 

The effect of events in Egypt upon Persia is that those in power 
have completely given up any idea of struggling against the wishes 
of the nation. Comparison between the monarchs in Persia and Egypt 
shows that in our country opposition to the aspirations and interests 
of the people has not reached such a degree. 

While this newspaper contented itself with a veiled hint to the- Shah, 
the so-called ‘ Azerbaijan democratic’ radio (operating from Soviet 
territory) warned members of the Army that everyone knew that ‘ the. 
royal authority is the deadliest enemy of the country’s freedom ’, and 
stressed the necessity of ‘ overthrowing the royal regime to redeem the 
country from Anglo-American imperialist slavery ’. : 
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Did You Hear That? 


WHY TEETH DECAY 

‘In LONDON’, said Stewart Ross in ‘ Science Survey’, ‘ more than 
4,000 dentists from sixty-one different countries recently assembled 
together to attend the biggest international dental congress that has 
ever been held. The main theme of the congress was how to control 
and prevent two of the most prevalent diseases of civilised man— 
dental caries and pyorrhoea. Modern science is fighting an unending 
battle against these ravages caused by our modern way of living. The 
remarkable thing, surely, is that these sciences are not only holding their 
own but are actually succeeding in combating the diseases and ill health, 
so that the average expectancy of life is now higher than it was a 
generation or two ago. : 

‘ Dental science is a new profession, which has in a comparatively few 
years emerged from an era when the only cure for a decayed tooth 
was to pull it out. Today the 
aim of dental science is to dis- 
cover ways and means of con- 
trolling dental disease, to save 
the teeth of our children by 
prompt, conservative treatment. 

‘We know that one of the 
principal predisposing causes 
of dental decay is the soft 
carbohydrate food which stag- 
nates around our teeth. This 
offers a medium for bacterial 
growth, and most of the time 
there are millions of organisms 
swarming around in our 
mouths. 

“As a result of their activi- 
ties, poisons and acids are 
produced which are capable of 
destroying the surface of the 
enamel, and once this hard 
protective covering has been 
pierced, the decay progresses 
rapidly into the softer organic 
structure which. makes up the 
major part of the tooth, and is 
known as the dentine. 

“If the decay is allowed to 
progress, it is only a matter of 
time before the pulp of the 
tooth (the bit often called the 
nerve) is exposed and infected. 
When the decay reaches the 
tooth pulp, you are in for a 
pretty rough time. Eventually, 
even if you do not visit a 
dentist, the pain stops because the pulp dies as a result of bacterial 
invasion and inflammation of the tissues, but there remains a chronic 
abscess at the root of the tooth, giving no pain, but which is a constant 
source of danger. 

‘ The cells in the pulp are instrumental in laying down the dentine of 
the tooth, and they remain after the tooth is fully formed to nourish the 
dentine and also to act as a protective agent to the tooth itself. 

‘The dentine is made up of millions of tiny tubes which under 
the microscope look rather like a huge bundle of pencils with their 
leads removed. The formative cells, the odontoblasts, line the open 
-ends of these tubes, which surround the tooth pulp, and running up 
each tube is a tiny, hair-like process attached to the odontoblast cell. 
This process, or fibril, is bathed in tissue fluid. These delicate fibrils 
become irritated when the enamel is opened up to the mouth by decay. 

‘I do not think there are many of us who have not experienced that 
sudden twinge of pain when we have been having an ice-cream, or 
drinking hot tea. That is because somewhere in our mouth there is an 
exposed piece of dentine, and the dentinal fibril lying in the tube is 


Shepheard’s Hotel, which was destroyed hy fire in the Cairo riots last January 


being irritated by the extremes of temperature or sweet things. As a 
result of this, the protective cell starts to recede further into the pulp, 
laying down fresh deposits of calcium. In this way these cells are able 
to wall off the affected tubes, and so protect the vital pulp. But dental 
decay is rapid in its progress, the calcium is removed from large tracts 
of dentine, and, eventually, the destructive process attacks even the fresh 
layers of dentine, which have been laid down, and the soft tissues of 
the pulp are exposed and infected ’. 


THE SALESMEN OUTSIDE SHEPHEARD’S 

Recalling memories of Shepheard’s hotel in Cairo in a Home Service 
talk, Brigadier DUDLEY CLARKE said: ‘ When you arrived and got out 
of a taxi (or perhaps a horse-drawn gharry) your first act was to mount 
a flight of steps which took you to the level of the terrace. That sounds 
simple; but, as you did it, you 
had to run the gauntlet of a 
bunch of picturesque rascals 
trying to sell you almost any- 
thing under the sun. 

“I. can never think of 
Shepheard’s without connect- 
ing it with those salesmen. 
Whether they dealt in a per- 
fectly respectable trade, or had 
some more furtive interests, 
they were all alike in one thing 
—and that was their irrepres- 
sible cheerfulness. They never 
seemed to be the least dis- 
couraged by endless rebuffs. 

‘The aristocrats were, of 
course, the dragomans, the 
guides who took you round the 
sights, such as the Pyramids, 
the old mosques, the museum 
with the Tutankhamen trea- 
sures, and so on. They were 
always immensely dignified, 
very richly dressed, and, as 
often as not, they were huge 
men with a reat presence. They 
smoked expensive cigarettes 
with gold tips and carried 
wonderful walking-sticks; but 
at the same time they had a 
pretty good knowledge of what 
they were talking about, and 
they could generally talk about 
it in several different languages. 

‘The others, the street 
vendors, were more the comic relief. It was quite extraordinary what 

a collection they could manage to hang around themselves, but I often 
used to wonder why some of them had chosen their particular lines. 
Why, for instance, should a visitor arriving at Shepheard’s suddenly 
feel the urge to buy a parrot in a cage, or even a bundle of coat-hangers? 
Nor did these men ever seem to use any discrimination in selecting 

-their clients. I have seen one selling toy balloons go to endless trouble 
to press his wares on a couple of red-tabbed colonels in uniform. Then 
I remember another brave soul who hawked rolls of toilet paper, which 
he hung together on a long piece of string. He happened to be one of 
those orientals who can never negotiate a sale without going through 
a whole lot of gesticulation. So, in order to keep both hands free for 
this, it.was his practice to parade the streets with the paper rolls 
festooned round his neck like a gigantic necklace. 

‘He had a queer colleague, who had to work exactly the opposite 
way round. This man sold plants in pots, and what he used to do was 
to walk about very erect, with one pot balanced on the top of his head, 
and two more on the palms of each hand—which he held out on either 
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side in a sort of classical dancer’s pose. This poor chap, of course, could 
never use his hands at all—he could not even look up to bargain with 
some housewife, who might shout to him from an upper window. So he 
always went about with a small boy to do the negotiations for him. 
When a sale had been arranged, he would kneel down in the road, and 
the small boy would take the plant off his head, and replace it with 
a new one from a little trolley. Those were the kinds of diversions which 
were always there to entertain you as you sat on Shepheard’s terrace ’ 


BRITAIN’S GAINS AND LOSSES IN MAMMALS 

‘When Julius Caesar landed on our shores just over 2,000 years ago’, 
said R. S. R. FirTer in a Third Programme talk, ‘he came to a 
country that. held bears and wolves, wild boars and beavers. All these 
have oe since become extinct. Today we have rabbits and grey 
squirrels, fallow deer and wild goats, not to mention the two kinds of 
rat, black and brown. None of these were here when Caesar came. 
What were the reasons for these changes and others like them? How 
much can we say that man has influenced the fauna of Britain? 

‘The brown bear, which was at large here in 55 B.C., seems to have 
lasted some hundreds of years but did not survive as late as the Norman 
Conquest, and we have no news of the 
beaver since Giraldus Cambrensis made 
his celebrated tour of Wales in 1188. 
The wild boar was still being hunted at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but does not appear to have out- 
lived King Charles II. For the last wolf 
on the mainland of Great Britain, we 
have the actual date, 1743, when Mac- 
Queen of Ballachroain slew one in 
the valley of the Findhorn in Moray- 
shire. In the destruction of all these 
beasts man played a major part. Yet our 
influence on the fauna of our country 
has not been wholly destructive and 
negative. All the newer arrivals have 
come, directly or indirectly, as a result 
of human influence. 

‘If we strike a balance, we have Yost 
about half a dozen species of mammal, 
mostly rather large ones; and gained a 
little more than a dozen, mostly rather 
small ones. Those we have lost are the 
brown bear, the wolf, the beaver, the 
wild boar, the reindeer, and the wild 
ox. Descendants of the wild ox, or 
aurochs, still survive as the white, park 
cattle of Chillingham in Northumber- 

\Jand. You can also see some of them at 
Whipsnade Zoo. The beasts we have 
gained, on the other hand, include the 
polecat-ferret, the coypu, the fat dor- 
mouse, the rabbit, the grey squirrel, the 
black and brown rats, the wild goat and 
no fewer than seven species of deer. 


A town cat that has solved the problem of living 
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The stray cat of our towns also deserves to’rank as a wild animal in some 
respects, for it maintains its numbers without any aid from man, and 
indeed i in the face of a fair amount of discouragement. 

“Our bird fauna has changed a good deal less than our mammals 
over the past 2,000 years or so. The substantial gains as a result of 
human intervention would include the little owl, the Canada goose, 
the mandarin duck, the London pigeon, the pheasant and the red-legged 
partridge. Great Britain being an island, no mammals, except bats, have 
been able to get here by purely natural means for about 6,000 or 
7,000 years’. 


AN AMBITIOUS UNIVERSITY IN MEXICO 

One of the most ambitious building projects in the world is now 
nearing completion in Mexico—the new Mexico University City on 
the outskirts of the capital. The building was begun just over two years 
ago, and it is expected that it will have cost some £6,000,000 by the 
time it is finished in the autumn. MICHAEL SWAN spoke about it in 
“Radio Newsreel ’. 

“A few miles outside Mexico City’, he said, ‘ there is a harsh plain 
of volcanic lava, but the lava is disappearing under a great scheme of 
buildings. There is nothing modern 
about the university itself, which dates 
from 1523. It is the oldest univer- _ 
sity in the New World. But the new 
buildings which will house it in 
future are as modern as they possibly 
could be. 

“Some 150 architects have been 
working on this great project, led by 
Sefior Carlos Lazo, one of the most dis- 
tinguished architects in the Americas. 
Leading painters and sculptors have 
been commissioned to decorate the 
buildings. The main impression is one 
of sweeping, horizontal lines, broken by 
towering vertical features. The science 
tower dominates the whole, rising up a 
sheer fifteen stories. In great contrast is 
the ‘humanities building, which will 
house under one roof the colleges of 
law, political and social science, eco- 
nomics, letters, and philosophy. The face 
of this building is a wall of glass, 1,000 
feet long, drinking in the wonderful 
sun of the Mexican plateau. 

‘ There will be 26,000 students from 
all over Latin America and from the 
United States and Europe. Besides the 
various sciences and humanities, they 
will be able to study anything from 
nursing and dentistry to geology and 
architecture. There will be a plant for 
nuclear fission, a building for studying 
cosmic rays, a huge sports centre and 
a stadium seating over 100,000’. 


The white, park cattle at Chillingham are descendants of the wild ox 
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New Light on the Labour Theory of Value 


By RONALD L. MEEK 


OR something like 200 years economists have been arguing 

over the question of what determines the relative values of 

commodities. Butter and cheese exchange for one another on 

the market in certain proportions. What ultimately determines 
these proportions? Some economists have said that they are determined 
by the relative utilities to consumers of the last units of the commodities 
which they purchase—the famous marginal utility theory of value. 
Others have said that they are determined by the relative quantities 
of labour required to produce the commodities—the equally famous 
labour theory of value. At first sight, this does not seem to be a problem 
over which any reasonable person. could possibly become worked up. 
Yet many thousands of people—and not only economists by any means 
—have become worked up over it. The labour theory of value, in par- 
ticular, has been the centre of many violent disputes. It was the main 
subject of one of the earliest and best-known controversies in the history 
of economic thought, that between Ricardo and Malthus. And today, 
once again, passions: are aroused in debates on the labour theory. 
For Ricardo’s labour theory was taken over and developed by Karl 
Marx, and it forms the foundation of the Marxian system of political 
economy. The recent appearance of three books which help to throw 
light upon the nature and history of the labour theory is, therefore, 
especially welcome. 

The first book is a useful American volume, edited by Paul Sweezy, 
which contains Bohm-Bawerk’s well-known polemic against Marx and 
Rudolf Hilferding’s lesser-known reply. The second is a volume of 
selections from Marx’s Theories of Surplus Value, a work which he 
originally intended as a fourth volume of Capital. The selections are 
published for the first time in English, in a careful translation by G. A. 
Bonner and E. Burns*. And the third is Piero Sraffa’s new edition of 
The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo}, which includes a 
number of hitherto unpublished papers and letters on value theory. 
Taken together, these works help to clarify two rather important prob- 
lems which have bedevilled contemporary debates on the labour theory. 


Marx, Adam Smith, and Ricardo 

The first of these problems is that of the relationship between Marx’s 
theory of value and the theories put forward by Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo. Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, was the first economist to 
make a really serious attempt to work out a theory of value in terms 
of labour. Smith was very impressed with the fact that in society each 
individual specialised in one particular job. Society was essentially an 
ageregate of mutually interdependent producers of commodities, in 
which each individual was dependent upon the labours of other indivi- 
duals. The exchange of commodities between these individuals, then, 
according to Smith, was in essence the exchange of quantities of labour. 
Commodities possessed value in exchange because labour had been used 


to produce them. And the relative quantities of labour used: to produce . 


them ultimately determined the relative prices at which they actually 
tended to sell on the market. : : 

But Smith confined the operation of this law of value to what he 
called ‘ that early and rude state of society ’ in which the labourer owned 
‘the whole produce of his labour’. In later periods, Smith argued, 
when the labourer had to share the produce of his labour with the 
landlord and the capitalist, relative prices were no longer regulated by 
relative quantities of labour. In modern society, prices were determined 
simply by adding up the wages paid to the labourer, the profits paid 
to the capitalist, and the rent paid to the landlord. 

This was the point where Ricardo parted company from Smith. In 
an interesting letter to James Mill, published for the first time in 
Mr. Sraffa’s edition, Ricardo clarifies the nature of his disagreement 
with Smith. Smith, said Ricardo, had spoken as if the accumulation 
of capital, by making it necessary for profit to be paid, somehow in 
itself raised the value of commodities, so that their value was no longer 
regulated by the quantity of labour required to produce them. And this, 
Ricardo argued, was quite wrong. The fact that the product had come 

to be divided up between profits and wages made no difference at all 


* Lawrence and Wishart, 25s: 


to its value. The value of the product, in modern as well as in ancient 
times, varied only when there was a change in the total quantity of 
labour required to produce it. This total quantity of labour included 
not only the living labour actually employed on the job, but also the, 
labour which had been employed in the past to make the machinery 


‘and raw materials which were now being used up. 


Two Conflicting Tendencies 

But there was one important exception to this basic law. Under 
certain circumstances, the relative values of commodities might, in fact, 
vary merely by reason of a change in the division of the product. Take 
the case of.a general rise in wages which brings about a general fall 
in profits. This will tend to affect the prices of commodities in two 
conflicting ways. In the first place, the rise in wages will affect the 
prices directly by increasing the wages bill. This will, of course, tend 
to increase the prices. But in the second place, since the rise in wages 
means a fall in profits, the capitalists will not be able to include such 
a high profit margin in the prices they ask. And this will tend to lower 
the prices. The relative strength of these two conflicting tendencies in 
each individual case will vary according to the proportion of his capital 
which the capitalist concerned spends on wages. A commodity produced 
with a lot of labour and a little machinery will tend to rise in price 
relatively to one produced with a lot of machinery and a little labour. 

Here, then, we have a case where nothing at all has happened to the 
quantity of labour required to produce two commodities, and yet they 
have varied in relative value. Ricardo decided, therefore, that the basic 
law needed a certain amount of modification in cases where commodities 
were produced with differently constituted capitals. Nevertheless, 
Ricardo persisted to the end of his life in maintaining, as he put it, that 
‘in fixing on the quantity of labour realised in commodities as the rule 
which governs their value we are in the right course’. In part, this 
persistence was due to his belief that the effect of a change in wages 
on the value of a commodity was relatively slight when compared with 
the effect of a change in the quantity of labour realised in it. And in 
part, I think, it was due to a feeling, possibly inherited from Smith, 
that the role which labour played in the process of value formation was 
in some way unique and fundamental. 

This feeling is well expressed in one of the newly published papers 
on value, upon which Ricardo was working at the time of his death. 
‘I may be asked’, he writes, ‘what I mean by the word value, and 
by what Criterion I would judge whether a commodity had or had not 
changed its value. I answer, I know of no other criterion of a thing 
being dear or cheap but by the sacrifices of labour made to obtain it’. 
Here Ricardo is trying to formulate a concept which was later to assume 
great importance in the work of Marx. With Marx, the value of a 
commodity is actually defined in terms of the quantity of labour 
required to produce it, and this labour-value’is conceived to lie behind 
and in the last analysis to determine the price at which the commodity 
tends to sell on the market. Marx, in his Theories of Surplus Value, 
suggests that Ricardo might have avoided a number of mistakes if he 
had started out unequivocally from this standpoint; and he would 
have been very interested to learn that Ricardo was, in fact, feeling 
his way towards it during the last months of his life. 


Different Views of the Same Difficulty 

One of the main difficulties which had to be faced, Marx realised 
from the beginning, was the obvious divergence between labour-values 
and competitive prices in the real world of capitalism. In essence, 
this was the same phenomenon which had worried Ricardo, although 
the two men usually looked at it from different angles. But whereas 
Ricardo had seen the divergence primarily as a fact to be recorded, 
Marx saw it rather as a problem to be solved. Ricardo had contented 
himself with saying that the law of value was subject to “ considerable 
modifications’ in a capitalist world. Marx asked himself whether these 
modifications themselves could be explained in terms of the original 
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law. If they could, he argued, then it was legitimate to say that the 
law of value still operated in the modern world, although in a rather 
different form. . - 

The science of political economy, Marx said, ‘ consists precisely in 
working out how the law of value operates’. In Adam Smith’s ‘ early 
and rude state of society’, the law operated directly, in the sense that 
prices and labour-values tendéd to be fairly strictly proportionate. 
And even in modern society, it still affords a reasonably reliable guide 
to the determination of the values of, broad groups of commodities. 
But if we try to apply it to individual commodities in a modern 
capitalist society, we shall find that it no longer operates in quite the 
same way as before. Where capitals are differently constituted, com- 
petitive prices will not be strictly proportionate to labour-values. But 
even here, Marx argued, the law of value is still indirectly operative. 
For it still determines the relation of the aggregate value of all finished 
commodities to the aggregate value of everything used up to produce 
them. It therefore ultimately determines the average rate of profit, and 
this means that it ultimately determines individual competitive prices 
since these tend to be equal to capital expended plus profit at the 
average rate. Thus the prices at which individual commodities sell 
under capitalist competition, although not strictly proportionate to 
quantities of embodied labour, can still be said to be ultimately deter- 
mined by them. Looked at in this light, Marx’s theory of value does 
not seem to me to involve that ‘ great contradiction’ which Bohm- 
Bawerk thought to detect in it. 

The second problem upon which the new material throws light relates 
to what we may call the neutrality—or lack of it—of the labour 
theory. It is often suggested that the labour theory of value is founded 
upon’ some sort of moral or political postulate. It is sometimes said, 
for example, that if we maintain that the value of commodities is 
determined by the quantity of labour realised in them,. what we are 
really saying is that rights of property otght to be based on labour 
alone. And it is perfectly true, of course, that the medieval ‘just 
price’ doctrine and Locke’s theory of property rights loom large in 
the list of ancestors of the labour theory. But all the characteristics 
of an ancestor are not necessarily transmitted to his descendants. Both 
Smith and Ricardo would have been very shocked if it had been 
suggested to them that their theories of value were anything other than 
scientific instruments for the discovery of objective truth. Nor is there 
anything in Marx’s exposition of the theory, or in his critique of 
Ricardo in the Theories of Surplus Value, which might lead us to 
suspect that he felt differently about it. Marx certainly applied the 
labour theory to a number of new problems in addition to those which 
had concerned Ricardo. And certainly.some of the propositions which 
emerged from Marx’s use of the theory had pronounced political 
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implications. But then, so had the propositions which emerged from 
Ricardo’s use_of the theory; and the very fact that the political implica- 
tions of their respective propositions differed so greatly seems to me to 
tell against the notion that the labour theory is founded upon any 
particular political postulate. 

But there is one important sense in which the labour theory is mot 
a neutral instrument. Like all other theories of value, it crystallises 
within itself a particular way of looking at the phenomena it seeks to 
analyse. The labour theory is essentially neutral as between different 
political and ethical views. But it is not neutral as between 
different views of what constitutes the main task of political economy. » 
Hilferding’s treatment of this point, in his reply to Bohm-Bawerk, 
seems to me to be particularly illuminating. If we believe that the 
object of political economy is the study of the commodity in its social 
aspects—that is, the commodity ‘in so far as it is a symbol of social 
interconnection ’—then we will be naturally attracted towards the 
labour theory. For the labour theory represents value as a social relation 
between men. The labour theory of value is another way of saying that 
the exchange relationships into which men enter are ultimately deter- 
mined by their social relationships as producers. Or, if you like, it is 
another way of saying that the key to the forces which determine the 
shape and movement of the economy is to be sought in the social 
relations of production. 

If we believe, on the other hand, that the object of political economy 
is the study of the commodity in what we may call its individual 
aspects—that is, of the commodity in so far as it reflects the subjective 
valuations of individual consumers—then we will be naturally attracted 
towards one or another variant of the marginal utility theory. We shall 
then look upon value, not as a relationship between men and men, but 
as a relationship between men and scarce goods. It would be quite 
wrong, then, to think that the only thing we need to ask of a theory 
of value is that it should ‘ fit the facts’. Obviously, it must pass some 
sort of empirical test, but it must also do something more. A theory 
of value. necessarily lays emphasis upon certain aspects of reality, and 
abstracts from certain other aspects. We must also ask of a theory of 
value, therefore, that the aspects of reality which it emphasises should 
be those which we regard as especially important. The labour theory, 
for example, draws attention to certain social relations and inter- 
connections which other theories of value tend to abstract from or 
obscure. Marxists believe that the structure and movement of society 
cannot be properly understood if these particular relations and inter- 
connections are abstracted from. Here, perhaps, we have the ultimate 
reason for the division of the world into two camps today. The so-called 
Iron Curtain, as Sir Alexander Gray said recently; has as its foundation 
a theory of value which the west has discarded.—Third Programme 


The F ountain 


Drop goes, drop, drop, the fountain 
And on the stones above it 

Green waves of sunshine tremble; 
But through the flagstones plantain 
And ragwort come, and the privet 
Is overrun with bramble. 


The broad rim of the fountain 
Carries a tale of heroes, 

A Heracles, a Jason; 

But the wild rose runs wanton 
About it, and only sparrows 
Bathe in the weedy basin. 


They are all long departed, 
The attendant circumstances, 
The solemn rites, the revels. 
Far off, by the wind reported 
The centre of the time dances. 
Faintly the rumour travels. 


O fountain, be my image 
For all that time abandons 

5 On the sequestered beaches, 
Suffering the casual damage 


Of storms and drifting sand-dunes 
To take away their riches. 


Stand for all works created 
Out of the marrow of makers 
For the world’s inheritance 
Which have been relegated, 
Lost, auctioned with no takers, 
Forgotten, sold for pence. BS 

The monuments of a nation 

Flutter with guide books turning, 

Echo with feet. Be patient: 

If two in a generation 

Come here with love and learning, 
_ O that will be sufficient. t 


You will speak secrets to them, 

Even lovelier in your veiling 

Of rosebay and wall-lettuce; ~ 
Your voices will pursue them, 

When they have watched on the ceiling 
Your rilling emerald lattice. 


HAL SUMMERS 
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The Strange Architecture of Antonio @aud 


By NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


HIS year is the centenary of Antonio 
Gaudi. Few people in England know him. 
_ Those who have seen one or two of his 
buildings at Barcelona are inclined to take 
him as light entertainment, which only goes to show 
that the English traveller has never really got over 
that virulent attack of Ruskin which began to infect 
English taste in High-Victorian days. With Ruskin’s 
standards one cannot appreciate him, and even 
Borromini and the Asams are purity itself compared 
with that phantasmagoria that is Gaudi’s style. How 
fantastic it is, it is almost impossible to convey in 
words alone, and even illustrations fail, because they 
do not tell of scale and of colour. 

The visitor with a well-thumbed Sitwell might 
be ready to accept such exuberance as southern, as 
Spanish, as Baroque—but the oddest fact is that 
Gaudi was not a Spaniard but a Catalan, and that 
the character of medieval Barcelona is about as far 
from exuberance and fantasy as anything can be. 
These churches and these spacious civic halls—all 
of the fourteenth century—a town hall, a hospital, 
a dockyard for the building of galleons, ate clear-cut 
and bare and sheer, and that is the characteristic 
of the churches, as well. Tall, almost unmoulded 
buttresses, immensely tall interiors with thin, plain. 
octagonal or circular piers, simple vaults, it is all of 
supreme clarity and has nothing whatever of that 
effusive, fanatic filling of every space with thick, 
intricate ornament which one thinks of in speaking 
of medieval Spain—Gothic as well as Moorish. 

Yet the frenzy must live somewhere in the people 
of Barcelona as well, or Gaudi could never have 
become a popular, a universally liked figure. Histori- 
cally speaking he belongs to the movement known 
as Art Nouveau. He was born, as I said, a hundred 
years ago this year, and he 
did his best work from 
about 1898 onwards. That 
is just the date when Art 
Nouveau was rampant all 
over Europe, the date of 
the Sezession in Vienna 
and of Mackintosh in 
Glasgow, of the Metro 
stations in Paris and the 
Turin exhibition. As a 
matter of fact, Gaudi had 
done certain madly Art 
Nouveau contortions 
already in 1885 and even 
before, and that rare bird, 
the art historian interested 
in Art Nouveau, will have 
to note him as a lone 
pioneer earlier even than 
the earliest English book 
decorators and earlier also 
than Louis Sullivan, the 
architect of the Audi- 
torium at Chicago. But 
these are minutiae for the 
connoisseur. The essential 
fact is that in all countries 
Art Nouveau was a rare- 
fied fashion, with all the 


exclusiveness of the aesthe- 
ticism of Oscar Wilde and 
Aubrey Beardsley. What 
pleasure could the hoi 
pollot take in these sway- 
ing stalks and intertwined 
trails, these fragile glass 
vessels and pale enamel 
plaques of wilfully curved 
outlines? But Gaudi the 
hoi__polloi do enjoy— 
thanks of course to the 
mentality of the Iberian, 
but also to a robustness of 
his which he was the only 
one to infuse into Art 
Nouveau. 

Art Nouveau in the 
history of European style 
represents the final break- 
ing away from period 
imitation. It proclaims 
abstract or nature forms, 
or both, strangely mixed 
together. Gaudi was older 
than some of the others. 
He was, what is more, the 
son of a tinker in a village, 
and a humble, unquestion- 
ing believer in the Catho- 
lic Church. So he began as 
an architect by respecting 
Gothic forms, as all the 
others did. He studied 
period precedent carefully, 
though he must have cast 
: ae his net much wider than 
Gaudi’s unfinished Church of the the normal Gothicists; for 
Sagrada Familia, Barcelona. Left: in his later work inspira- 

top of one of the towers . : ; 

tion from Moorish fatence 
is certain, from South and Central American Baroque likely, 
and from African tombs at least possible, those conical or sugar- 
loaf tombs as they stand in weird silent clusters in North African 
lands. In this open-eyed examination of promising work in many 
countries, and also in his fanaticism, his faith in craft and in 
doing things himself, and his faith in the Middle Ages, he 
corresponds, one might say, to our William Morris. In his 
religious intensity, however, and in the visible results of his 
efforts he does not. These results I can here describe to you only 
in two works: the church of the Sagrada Familia which was 
placed into his hands in 1884 and which he left no more than a 
fragment of what he meant it to be when he died in 1927; and 
the Parque Guell, a planning and building scheme, begun in 
1900 and also never completed. 

The Sagrada Familia poses the problem of the church building 
in the twentieth century more enlighteningly than any other 
church Here certainly is one answer, even if not an answer 
applicable to England, because the English are not Iberian. 
All that stands is an unpicturesque fragment built in an even 
brown-coloured stone: the screen wall of an apse with poly- 
gonal chapels and rather dull window tracery, and then, like a 
fabulous cliff, one transeptal facade. The other was never begun, 
the crossing tower meant to be over 500 feet high never 
begun, the nave never begun, the main facade never begun. A 
model existed and was burnt in the civil war; sketch models 
of one pier, some window tracery and such like bits are all 
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that there is to guide in a continuation of the work. The existing 
facade has three portals with steep gables, and that may sound to 
you as if it were the most innocent French Gothic facade. But right 
from the ground floor a mad incrustation with ornament starts, 
ornament still mostly naturalistic, as the Art Nouveau liked it. 
Embedded in this are large sacred figures of a painfully senti- 
mental Pére Lachaise style. But as one’s eye is raised higher, or, better 
still, as one climbs higher, a little precariously, up spiral stairs, look- 
ing down into abysses not railed off and looking up into weird, vaulted 
hails and chambers, sentimentality and naturalism disappear and what 
takes their place is a frenzy of abstract art, utterly uncompromising and 
lonely, worked out by Gaudi himself in plaster models of all the details 
and then, on the scaffolding, in discussing more or less stone for stone 
with the craftsman—this stone to stick out, that to recede, completely 
without any system—an architecture of the individual if ever there was 
one. The facade culminates in four narrowly spaced, tall, conical or 
sugar-loaf towers in pairs of two and two, close together. They rise 
and taper, first consisting of tall columns, then of taller piers with 
spirally set horizontals—transomes, if you like—between, and finally 
ending in forms of no architectural precedent whatever, spires of a 
crustaceous form, details sometimes like the jazzy light-fittings of 
1925, sometimes like celestial cacti, sometimes like malignant growths, 
sometimes like the spikes of bristly dinosaurs. And the whole of 


these spires above the conical, brown stone towers is made of glazed - 


faience with an incredible technique. 

Meanwhile this description may sound to you crazy. Of course it 
is that. It may sound to you also not religious—but there you are 
wrong, because you are English and Protestant, whatever you call it. 
But it may sound to you vulgar, too, and that it also is not. It has, at 
least in my opinion, all the ferocious power of conviction which Baroque 
architecture can possess. It is fabulous, it is miraculous, it hits you 
hard, it gives you no peace, it does not let go of you, and for that very 
reason it is proper for the Church, rousing you to prostrate yourself 
and to worship. So, at least, it must have seemed to the Catalans; for 
the building goes up out of the donations of the people, and the people, 
I can assure you, adore it. 


Gaudi’s Chief Patron 

The Parque Guell is quite. another story. Count Guell was a rich 
man, a merchant and a promoter. He was Gaudi’s chief patron. A town 
house of palatial size was built for him by Gaudi as early as 1885. I 
cannot go into details about that house, but I can tell you that it is 
here for the first time that we see the fury of Art Nouveau swamp 
Gothic convention. And in 1900 the scheme of the park or garden estate 
was conceived—a Regent’s Park conception really, though the area is 
smaller and the vegetation less lush and also rougher and scraggier. But 
like Regent’s Park this park was to have scattered villas and lodges and 
a market and promenades. The villas, except one, were never built, 
but the lodges possess all the crazy flamboyance of the upper crags 
of the Sagrada Familia long before these were built. These are two, one 
entirely unlike the other. They have all sorts of windows and faience 
roofs, like gloriously overdressed hats, with fancy battlements, and just 


one excessively high chimney. The market is even more remarkable- 


It is tunnelled into the ground, or seems so, at half the height of the 
steeply rising ground. It is like a Turkish reservoir or a Moorish 
mosque, except that the columns are of a sturdy Greek Doric order and 
all the outer columns lean heavily to the inside—a nightmarish expres- 
sion of their strength to carry, like the strong men of posters advertising 
stout who prop up whole buildings. The concise discipline of the Doric 
capitals is made what some might call organic by squashing them into 
doughy shapes. 

But the highwater mark of Gaudi’s art is the open-air arena on top 
of the market, and the promenades. The arena is simply a large sandy 
square surrounded by a long seat all the way round, a wonderful inter- 
minable seat waving forward and backward with a back curving upward 
and downward—and all this again covered with faience. The back is 
like the back of an immensely long, shiny dragon, fascinating and 
frightening. The faience is of two kinds: old broken bits with gay 
Jatterns used any old way, it seems, though in fact all the time super- 
vised bit for bit by Gaudi; and also specially made faience in delicious 
pale cloudy colours, pinks, lemon-yellows, lime-greens, sky-blues and 
s@; on—all these made’ in larger surfaces, yet systematically broken up 
into bits like Japanese craguelé. The promenades are at least as astonish- 
inig. They are covered arcades, in various tiers along the hill side, with 
riw-brown stone piers built up of big boulders, with wildly irregular 


vaults from which large, hideously jagged stones stick down like 
fiendish pendants. In one promenade the walk is suddenly interrupted 
by a grey old tree growing with its trunk dead across the way. You do 
not see inside that it is alive with leaves—outside, in the heat of the 
day. Where you stand it seems dead, and it enhances the oddly macabre 
atmosphere which the architect created and his client must have appre- 
ciated. Sir William Chambers, in his fanciful book on Chinese garden- 
ing of 1773, described with much gusto, and recommended for 
European use, the Chinese way of making some part of their gardens 
into places of horror. I had never believed that that might really 
be done until I walked in the penumbra of the Parque Guell. 


And there is something else to intensify one’s feeling of suspicion— — 


Gaudi’s iron-work. Here, and even in the balcony railings of respectable 
blocks of flats, it is treated as directly and vehemently, twisted as 
passionately, beaten and pinched as roughly and inelegantly, as if the 
work were Reg Butler’s of today, and not Gaudi’s of fifty years ago. 

Altogether—and that more than anything made me think on my 
return from Spain that I should tell you something of Gaudi and his 
impact—altogether it is his treatment of materials and surfaces that 
makes him unique in his age. I say unique and mean unique. So far I 
have spoken of him mostly as a giant of Art Nouveau; now we must 
look at him as a man of the twentieth century, the direct predecessor 
of that other great Spaniard, Picasso. For you must not forget that 
Picasso grew up with Gaudi. Picasso left Barcelona for good only 
in 1903. So he must have watched that very change in Gaudi’s style 
which concerns us here. And if I tell you a little more of Gaudi’s use 
of ceramics you will no doubt realise what I mean. Take. this, for 
instance. The market hall has between its-Doric columns little vaults 
high up. They are there to give glitter, and so he has faced them with 
pottery and glass. But when you look up steadily and screw up your 
eyes a bit, you suddenly discern that that white disc up there is a cheap 
saucer, and that green, boldly modelled disc the bottom of a broken old 
bottle; and then, looking round the other vaults anxiously, you see 
necks of bottles sticking out, and cups with their handles, collages of 
before the first world war. It is a violent and a delightful shock, for the 
eye as much as the mind. 

One more word. Gaudi died in 1927, and since then the Barcelonese 
have pondered over the problem of what to do with the Sagrada Familia. 
I told you—no more is up, so far, than about one-eighth. What can be 
done? It is obvious to me that one cannot, even with all the dedicated 
lunacy of Spain, continue a Ja Gaudi, He was, you will now agree, the 
most personal, inimitable of architects. He kept only the fewest of 
designs or models. Every detail was decided face to face with the block 
and the surface. So there seem to me only two possible answers, one 
more tempting, the other probably more constructive. You can leave 
this cliff of a church as a ruin, plant the rest of the site sensitively, and 
enjoy the building in future as the hugest of all custodias—that is the 
Spanish name for those tower-shaped monstrances you see in the cathe- 
drals. Or you can trust in the Spanish genius and make a competition 
inviting designs not in the style of Gaudi nor in the so-called inter- 
national modern style. Perhaps amongst the talented young architects 
of Spain one would come forward, as fervent as Gaudi, and as original 
as he.—Third Programme 


SPEAKING ABOUT TWO PAINTINGS recently acquired by the Scottish 
National Gallery R. H. WEsTWATER said in the Scottish Home Service: 
“One is the large Tintoretto showing members of a noble family being 
presented to the Madonna, and the second is El Greco’s “ The Saviour 
of the World”. The Tintoretto is probably not entirely by the master 
himself—the rows of heads in the bottom left corner are surely from the 
hand of some studio assistant. The Greco, on the other hand, reveals his 
burning brush in every stroke. However, if the Tintoretto is not in all 


respects a first-rate example,-it does exhibit admirably the master’s com- - 


mand of dramatic design. The disposition of the family and other terres- 
trial figures, the way in which the rhythms they form swirl up to the 
tumultuously poised Virgin in the upper air; the repetition of these 
movements throughout the folds of flying draperies and clouds; all these 
are lessons in plastic rhetorical eloquence. The El Greco, though, defies 
analysis; and no description can begin to convey the still intensity that 
vibrates under its apparent simplicity. It is a head and bust, looking 
straight from the picture, with right hand raised in benediction, the left 
resting on a sphere symbolising the world. The colour-tones of the gar- 
ments, deepest carmine and a strange icy green-blue, both flashing to a 
lightning-white in their highlights, form an extraordinarily audacious and 
virile colour-chord with the leaden background and the subtle morbidezza 
of the flesh. Yet, in spite of the violence of colour and the almost brutally 
trenchant brushwork in the draperies, the whole effect is one of ineffable 
repose ’. : 
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Replieard in Chicago 


The first of three talks by GEOFFREY GRIGSON on his travels in the U.S.A. 


HAT had I come to see in this fantastic, super- 

sized village? I was not sure. Certainly, pictures 

in the Chicago Art Institute, El Greco, Renoir, 

Mary Cassatt, one of the best of all American 
collections, a by-purchase of steel and meat and marketing. 
But what else? I was twenty-three storeys up when I asked 
this question with some foreboding and some pity for myself, 
a long way from home. I was turning on the hot water, taking 
out my packet of soap flakes to wash my traveller’s*nylon shirt, 
a little scared already by what I could see from the window. 

The train had come into Chicago in brilliant sunshine, a 
bit interrupted by the coloured smoke from the steel works. I 
had passed a fantasia of broken slums, I had found a taxi 
and had swept up Michigan Avenue between the city and the 
lake, the sun bright on the topless towers of chewing gum, 
soap, and journalism. Henry James described the profile of 
New York as a comb teeth upwards with some of the teeth 
missing. That is more true of the lake-side aspect of Chicago, 
and it looked as.if the comb was well choked with hair and 
grease and scurf. Rudyard Kipling wrote of Chicago that, 
having seen it, he urgently desired never to see it again. It 
was inhabited by savages and its air was dirt. In the east I had 
been assured that Chicago was the American city. City or village, 
it is the fourth largest in the world, though in my European 
isolation and ignorance I had never thought of it as being, I 
am afraid, in the world at all. 

An American friend of mine had given me an ironic phrase 
for America, which was ‘ Love me, love my dimensions’; and 
after you have travelled a couple of thousand miles you dis- 
cover that super-dimension is indeed magical in the American’s 
own myth of his country. The World’s Longest Suspension 
Bridge, the World’s Longest Tunnel, the World’s Largest Body 
of Exposed Granite, the World’s Most Enormous Salt Mine, 
the World’s Largest Spring, the Deepest Hole in the World, 
the Oldest and Tallest. 
Trees in the World, 
the World’s Largest Col- 
lege for Women, a uni- 
versity with the World’s 
Biggest Collection of 
Mystery Stories, _ the 
World’s Longest, Flattest 
and. Straightest Road, the 
World’s Largest Vene- 
tian Blind—I gave up 
recording them after a 
while, though it was evi- 
dent that a good deal of 
the World’s Largest was 
concentrated in Chicago, 
where the Merchandise 
Mart is the world’s biggest 
buying centre, where the 
intersection of Madison 
and State in the shopping 
district is the world’s 
busiest corner, and Colonel 
McCormick’s Chicago 
Tribune, in its own esti- 
mation, is the world’s 
greatest mewspaper, and 
the Art Institute is the 
world’s largest art school. 
- Before sunset on my 
first evening in Chicago, 
clouds drifted up, a few 
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Contrasts in Chicago: above, looking down Michigan 
Boulevard from the steps of the Art Institute; left, street 
scene in the ‘ fantasia of broken slums’ 


faint flakes of snow began to fall. It was early in the 
winter, and nothing much was to be feared. In the 
morning, it was half sunshine, half snow shower, no- 
thing to prevent a walk down the Avenue to the El 
Grecos and Renoirs. When I left the Art Institute, 
the showers had consolidated to a blizzard. The con- 
tinental winds off Lake Michigan swirled the snow 
through the canyons between one vast building and 
another, for three days and three nights; and I began 
to have the first inklings of a knowledge of America, 
in what Americans and Chicagoans call the Windy 
City. It was a mile or so from the warmth of the 
Institute to the warmth of the hotel. There were 
no taxis. The wind cut to the ribs, the heart, the 
kidneys. The snow went down my neck. The black 
slush filled my shoes. I ought to have been wearing 
rubbers; my hat, and my coat too, ought to have . 
been inside a plastic skin; my ears ought to have 
been protected, like native ears, by woollen pads; 
and when at last the revolving door nipped round, 
I blessed the hot internal atmosphere which I had 
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been cursing through the weeks of warmth in one city and another. 
I looked out from my twenty-third storey, and the streets were 
white and empty of the beetle traffic. A vast suppuration of humanity 
had disappeared indoors, protected from one of the incalculable whims 


of a continent. Coloured neon advertisements shone through the falling 
snow. To appreciate snow, you want to see 300 feet of it in the flood- 


lighting which is directed night by night on to Chicago’s tall temple 


tower of chewing gum. America scuttles indoors, but the lights go 
on burning so that one snowflake can recognise its neighbour. To 
appreciate America you must realise that man there, though he does 
not like to say so, continues to be a small creature, in a big continent 
which is not always kind, that the American compeies against his 
immense environment, against thousands of miles, against loneliness, 
isolation, splendid and fatal lightning, giant floodings of giant rivers, 
great temperatures, top in summer, bottom in winter. He answers 
bigness with bigness. Up go his sky-scraping commercial temples 
where pioneers a century and a half ago could have frozen to death. 
He asserts himself; and traditionally no American, unless he comes 
from Texas, excels the native of Chicago at talking big and acting 
big. With bigness he defies the whole world beyond, as well as his 
own continent. 


The ‘Windy City’ 

Carl Sandburg, the Chicago poet, asks whether the Windy City 
does not imply less the gales off Lake Michigan than the windy claims 
and brags of Chicago. Colonel McCormick’s Chicago Tribune pounces 
on Lord Halifax for saying that Great Britain and America are 
necessary to each other. America—and Chicago—need no one; and 
downstairs in the lobby I met one of the Colonel’s readers and devotees. 
He was—or looked—a benign little elderly man, behind his cigarette 
and candy counter. I complained casually of the blizzard before the 
time of blizzards. ‘What are you? An Englishman?’ ‘Yes’. He 
interpreted my complaint as English insolence against America and 
Chicago. ‘ All that king stuff. I come from over there’. ‘You do?’ 
‘I’m through with it. I come from Glasgow’. ‘So you’re a Scot?’ 
(this was a mistake on my part). ‘ No, sir’—bang on the counter— I 
am an American. My wife comes from Edinburgh. She’s through with 
it, too. Leeches. Kings, Queens. Leeches, don’t work, want nothing 
but week-ends and my dollars. I am through with it. We are both 
through with it’. ! 

I ought to say that no one else in America ever wanted me to feel 
an effete, useless, money-sucking Englishman. But I see his point of 
view—and Colonel McCormick’s. I see American prosperity and com- 
fort, the central heating, the conditioned air, the auto, so admirably 
heated as well, which makes winter movement possible, and every other 
gadget, as the reward of hard work against all the hazards of a conti- 
nent, as the reward for all the miseries of the era of settlement and 
expansion, all the first homesickness, all the tribulations endured not 
so long ago by Irish, Czech, Swede, Norwegian, German, Pole, Syrian, 
Lithuanian, Portuguese, Italian, in the hard years of the great immigra- 
tion. The American wears and needs his comfort like an overcoat. 
His cities are part of his overcoat, made by a tailor in a hurry—and, 
yes, they are abysmally ugly, squalid, on the outside, mean in their 
architecture or else mean and grandiose combined, coarse to the last 
detail of a moulding or a door handle. To the European eye, they are 
vast villages or smaller big villages masquerading as cities; and from 
Philadelphia to Chicago, Chicago to Kansas City, Kansas City to 
Houston, Houston to New Orleans, they are infinitely monotonous, 
giving only variations on a pattern of identical distaste. But Americans, 
or some of them, can feel ‘We have come through. We have made 
something. We have secured ourselves—and look what happens. 
Decadent Europe we shook off, and Red Moscow—one wants us, and 
the other threatens us, and we are not secure after all. Devil take every 
one of you’. 

When you are brought by Colonel McCormick or a Scotch-American 
tobacconist to appreciate that point of view in the windiness and 
blizzards and filth and grandeurs of Chicago, you have to admire the 
wider American recognition that, nevertheless, other countries ~do 
matter, however much of a nuisance they may be. 

Let me tell the truth. In Chicago and elsewhere—nearly everywhere 
else—I never reconciled myself to the ugly immensities and squalors 
of the American scene in or out of the cities. I had to keep-in mind a 
good warning out of Harold Laski’s book on American democracy— 
>that ‘In the complex relationship between European tradition and 
Americanism, the European has found it hard to surrender his right to 
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patronise the American’. It is hard to forgo that feeling of superiority, 
which Laski said was based on condemnations of dollar worship, prag- 
matism, standardisation, and crudity. When you first go to America, 
you have to be prepared—and I was not prepared—for this urban 
scene which you cannot escape. You have in fairness, then, to look 
back across the Atlantic to Sheffield, Bradford, Manchester, Essen, bad 
cities, if not quite as bad as the American ones. 

Splashing in black puddles in the Loop, with the dirty old Elevated 
overhead, and the ostentatious temple towers higher still, you have to 
remember that in 1831 Chicago was a few shacks by Fort Dearborn, _ 
you have to remember how these nightmare connurbations of blocks 
and parking places and water‘tanks on long black legs have occurred, 
far from the traditional checks and balances of Europe, in a continental 
rawness and emptiness, on a smooth face ground to nullity by glaciers. 
You have to remember that an outwardness is not a whole proof of 
inwardness. A friend of Canning once told his nephew how surprised 
he had been, when he and Canning walked once near a pond discussing 
some problems of government, to discover that Canning did not know 
that tadpoles turned into frogs. ‘Don’t you go and tell that story’, 
he said, ‘to the next fool you meet. Canning could rule a great and 
civilised nation; but in these days people are apt to think that anyone 
who does not know the natural history of frogs must be an imbecile 
in the treatment of men’. If the American’s environment, his outward- 
ness, is ugly, and if the American does not seem to care a hoot for an 
exterior of taste and seemliness or for humanly appropriate scale, it 
does not mean that Americans are an undiversified horde of imbecile 
barbarians from coast to coast. 

While I was in America the papers were full.one day of how a 
Californian widow was given up for dead after swallowing fifteen 
tablets of phenobarbitol, and how she came to life again. One of her 
reasons for trying to kill herself, she said, was that in Europe she had 
been distressed to find us without so many things taken for granted 
in the States, ‘autos, television sets, and so on’. A little insular of 
Americans to think that European life cannot be supported without all 
their comforts, a little insular of ourselves to think, in return, that 
Americans cannot be civilised without our own architectural trappings 
of civilisation—trappings, because few of them were built by ourselves, 
our fathers, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers. We inherited them, a 
fullness. The Americans acquired an emptiness. 

After all my journeying, with its attendant horrors of this kind, I 
argued the matter in New York with Alistair Cooke. ‘I was in Bath’, 
he said, ‘last summer. Most people were walking about without 
noticing that Bath was beautiful. Most Americans walk about the Loop 
in Chicago or up and down Canal Street in New Orleans and they don’t 
realise it is ugly ’. To which it is not altogether easy to reply. 

—Third Programme 


For a Friend in the Country 


God knows how you find yourself so entertaining! 
My hollow.places fill with momentary envy 

Seeing how one with so many Furies can be 
Perpetually refreshed by himself. The same thing 


Would drive me mad; for long ago detecting 
Nothing, I gave up the search for myself sadly. 

The apple, who longed for a stone, accepted a. medley 
Of pips in the end, a dozen selves, all acting, 


And came to terms with its heart. But, like your spring, 
You listen to yourself, certain of your identity, 

And talk to yourself with no horror of aridity, 
Exchanging unambiguous whispering. 


Diaries, old letters, long walks and day-dreaming, 
Addressing oneself or persons imaginary— 

The vulture that feeds on others is your kept canary. 
Courageous townsmen run away, exclaiming © 


With terror at your pastimes. The cedar waxwing 

Perches at evening. You watch it through binoculars 

With a horse and dog like the ones on calendars. 

God knows how you find the company so relaxing! 
JAMES MICHIE 
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Britain’s Economy 


ALASTAIR HETHERINGTON on the Catto Report 


WO years ago a number of questions were being asked in 

Scotland about relations with England. I think most people in 

Scotland did want at least an inquiry to establish the facts. 

They wanted, chiefly, an answer on two points: first, .was 
Scotland getting fair treatment—in taxation, in foreign trade, in capital 
development, and so on; and, secondly, would she be better off with a 
separate parliament in Edinburgh? Two years ago the Government 
appointed a committee of inquiry under Lord Catto. The committee 
was not to go fully into these questions but only to make a preliminary 
survey. A few days ago its report was published, and at the same time 
Mr. Churchill announced a Royal Commission on Scottish affairs. The 
Royal Commission is to go on, beyond the Catto Committee’s survey. 
It is to review the whole conduct of governmental business in Scotland. 
_ But I should mention at once that some people in Scotland are not 
satisfied. They say the Catto Committee has ‘wasted’ two years and 
the Royal Commission will ‘waste’ another two or three years, or 
perhaps more: they say that both are simply a means of delay. There 
may be some truth in that. But, first, we should look at the Catto 
Report on its merits, and see how its findings help to answer these 
two central questions: is Scotland getting a fair deal, and would she 
benefit by a separate parliament? We should also look to see how far 
the committee’s findings can help the new Royal Commission. 


Taxation and Spending in Scotland 

First, then, the Catto Report. I mentioned that the committee had 
only a limited task. It was asked to find out whether the figures of 
taxation in Scotland and of government expenditure for Scotland 
could be separated from the English figures. To this it has said ‘ Yes’. 
It was asked also to discover whether Scotland’s import and export 
trade, and her balance of payments with other countries, could be 
shown separately. To this the committee says ‘No’. It can see no 
practicable way of dividing the Scottish and English figures for trade. 
You may think that these were not very difficult questions. But may I 
mention one or two complications? What, for example, should count 
as expenditure for Scotland? Obviously, we cannot simply add up the 
money spent by government offices which are physically located in 
Scotland—in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and so on. By that reckoning the 
Ministry of Food would be spending practically nothing for Scotland, 
because its headquarters is in London. The amount it spends on 
subsidies, welfare, food, and trading is administered from London. So 
by that method Scotland would get away with being charged almost 
nothing—perhaps £1,000,000 out of the £400,000,000 which the 
Ministry is spending this year. 

If that does not work, what should we try instead? Should the costs 
be divided in proportion to population? As a rough and ready method 
this might work. It would put about £40,000,000 of the Ministry’s 
£400,000,000 as a charge to Scotland. But there are objections to this. 
The consumption of subsidised foods is not the same.in the two 
countries. Scotland eats less margarine and bacon than England, for 
example. With a division by population too much might be charged 
to Scotland. To make an accurate calculation, the subsidies ought to 
be divided partly by population and partly by the known consumption. 
The Catto Committee says how it thinks this should be done. 

I have gone into this particular case, the Ministry of Food, simply 
- as one example of many complications. All the same, the Catto Com- 
mittee does say that revenue and expenditure for Scotland can be 
shown separately, and with fair accuracy. The Government, as Mr. 
Churchill announced last week, has Gociders that in future they shall 
be shown separately. 

Where are we getting to? May I pick up the thread from which 
I began—fair treatment for Scotland? What help will the returns of 
revenue and expenditure be? They will certainly be some help. They 
will tell us whether proportionately more money is being paid by 
Scotsmen in taxation. They will also tell us whether more money—or 
less—is being paid out for Scottish services. But the Catto Committee 
itself adds a word of caution. The fact that proportionately more money 


is being spent on Scotland—or on England—would be no indication 
that too much was: being spent. ‘More’ and ‘too much’ are quite 
different things. If one country has suffered a period of neglect or 
depression, more money ought to be spent on it. The Catto Report 
speaks of the figures compiled in 1935, which showed that Scotland 
then contributed 8.6 per cent. of allocated revenue but received 12.4 
per cent. of allocated expenditure—8.6 paid in taxes, 12.4 received in 
services. As the report says, in 1935, this was a sign of poverty. 

To estimate “fair treatment’ we must know other things besides 
revenue and expenditure. Economic history is one, and another is the 
number of young or old people. Here the Royal Commission comes 
in. If it wants to go farther into ‘fair shares’ it can find these things 
out. It can make the kind of inquiry which the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation made last year. You may remember the work of the 
“Three Wise Men’—Mr. Harriman, M. Monnet, and Sir Edwin 
Plowden. They tried, in effect, to settle * fair shares ? in the cost of 
arms for all the Atlantic nations. They arrived at a rather arbitrary 
answer, but as good as could be reached. In the same way the Scottish 
Royal Commission could work out a very rough balance-sheet. But 
will the Commission think it worth doing? I do not know. It depends 
on how the Commission interprets its terms of reference. It may think 
its primary purpose is to answer the kind of questions being raised in 
Scotland—especially the questions about a Scottish parliament. In that 
case it may think a rough balance-sheet is worth drawing up. But it 
may read its terms in a different way. It may think its primary purpose 
is simply to conduct a review of Scottish administration—of the work 
of government departments in Scotland. It knows that neither the 
Government nor the Opposition wants any constitutional reforms. It 
may consequently think a review of administration is more con- 
structive. That is its dilemma. Does it exist to answer the home 
rule questions? Or does it exist to seek improvements within the 
existing constitution? It is a dilemma which, I think, is bound to 
worry the Commission, because its terms of reference are ambiguous, 
and the Government has not made clear what it wants. Perhaps it is 
not sure itself. 


Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments 

So far I have been discussing the first part of the Catto Report, on 
taxation and spending in Scotland. What of the second part, foreign 
trade and balance of payments? Here the Catto Committee found too 
many complications. I will not bother you with the details, but I would 
like to mention the conclusion. The committee says it cannot separate 
the Scottish trade and payments figures from the English, because the 
two countries are part of one unified economic system. The liner Queen 
Elizabeth, to take one simple case, was built in Scotland, but much of 
its machinery and fittings came from England. How much cannot be 
determined. Or take another case. The committee thought that steel 
products would be fairly easy to separate. It asked the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, which made a trial test over a period of three 
months. The Federation found that it could check the weight of steel 
sent out of Scotland, but not the value. There are dozens of different 
prices for steel. A casting for a shipyard at Barrow will not cost the 
same as a casting of the same weight made for an aerodrome at Chester. 
With tubes, and steel forgings, and alloy products, the range of prices 
is very great indeed. Then there is another complication: semi-finished 
goods which a firm may send from one of its foundries in Glasgow 
to another in Northampton and which it does not have to account for. 
The Iron and Steel Federation said, in the end, it could not produce a 
reliable return. 

These two examples—the Queen Elizabeth and the steel industry— 
are simple cases. With banking, and insurance, and earnings from 
foreign investments the difficulties are still greater. The fact is, as the 
Catto Committee says, the fabric of the two countries is completely 
interwoven. 

You may ask: where are we getting—what follows? Are we any 
nearer knowing whether Scotland gets a fair deal? And are we throwing 
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any light on whether Scotland should have a separate parliament? As 
to the fair deal, this part of the Catto Report takes us no further. I think 
it is actually right that the attempt to separate Scottish trade and pay- 
ments figures was made. There has been much argument in Scotland 
about them, and the Report does finally show that there can be no 
precise basis for such argument. It cannot be said that Scotland,. in 
spite of all her exports of whisky and tweed for dollars, is putting more 
(or less) than her fair share into exports. There is no reliable evidence. 

As to a Scottish parliament, the Catto Report is some help, but only 
indirectly. The Royal Commission, if it chooses to look at home rule 
questions, will have to carry on from where the committee left off. 
Take, for example, the unified economic system. The Royal Commission 
can consider whether a separate parliament would, in fact, mean any 
break in that unity. How much separation of revenue-raising would be 
safe? How much of spending power? The Royal Commission would 
have to look at these questions and consider whether a Scottish parlia- 
ment, without much financial control, really would be worth having. 
That is how the Royal Commission can follow up the Catto Report, 
if it considers home rule. But here is its dilemma. Should it consider 
a Scottish parliament, or only reform within the existing constitution? 
It will have to work that out when it meets. But either way I think it 
can be useful. : 

A review of administration should give practical results fairly quickly. 
The commission could look at the working, let us say, of the Ministry 
of Transport. It is a Ministry with no central office in Scotland, though 
it has some branches. Would it be better with one? And should the 
Transport Commission—the nationalised administration—have a 
central office in Scotland, feo? On a point like this the Royal Com- 
mission will have hard evidence to start from—evidence like the com- 


plaints about Clyde steamers. Two or three years ago somebody gave 


orders that the Clyde cargo services between mainland ports should 
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stop, to save money. The goods were to go by road. What they did not 
notice was that Greenock and Dunoon on the Clyde are only about 
six miles apart by water, but by road they are more than 100. Orders 
like that need looking into. I have picked on transport, but I might 
equally have picked on other things—the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
or Civil Aviation, or others. 

It has been said that the Government. wants the Royal Commission 
to keep away from the nationalised industries. I do not know if that 
is true. If it is, it does seem a mistake: The problem of giving Scot- 
land a share in running its railways and coal mines and other state 
industries is very important. If the Royal Commission cannot look at 
it, I think the Royal Commission will be rather a waste of time. It 
will not give much satisfaction in Scotland: and that, after all, is 
what it is for. 

But then, beyond administration there is the home rule controversy. 
Should the Commission go into it? If I may give a personal opinion, 
I believe the Commission should consider home rule. By doing so it 
would go right to the root of the whole controversy. But, of course, 
the last word would not lie with the Commission. It would lie—as it 
must—with the United Kingdom parliament and with the voting 
public in Scotland. In fact, the pressure for home rule is not as 
strong in Scotland as it was two years ago. People have had two years 
—and two general elections—to consider whether they want to put 
home rule high on their list of priorities. At neither election did home 
rule figure at all. And until it does become an election issue—until 
people give it such importance that they are prepared to put it before 
other things—I do not think there is the slightest chance that a 
Scottish parliament can come into being. The Royal Commission can 
do useful work by examining the merits and demerits of a Scottish 
parliament, But the decision, in the end, lies with the voting public 
in Scotland.—Home Service 


Partnership or Interdependence ? ‘ 


By BORIS 


F we could discount political issues and the racial theories upon 

which they are largely founded, southern Africa offers greater 

opportunities for partnership between European and African than 

any other part of the African continent. Economically the interests 
of the two major races are inextricably bound together. The gold mines, 
the farms, the factories and, in a more personal sense, the domestic and 
municipal services are all essential examples of co-operation between 
black and white. Nowhere else in Africa does this interdependence occur 
at sO many points. Unhappily, nowhere else do political considerations 
so bedevil the issues or create so great a cleavage. 

The question is whether any real or lasting partnership between the 
races can develop out of the existing interdependence. I believe that 
this is very much open to doubt. I have recently returned from three 
years in southern Africa, examining as an anthropologist the living 
conditions of the urban African. I do not have to tell you that the 
present situation is an unhappy one from almost every point of view, 
that social distress is considerable, and that a crisis may not be very far 
away. Interdependence weighs heavily upon both racial groups—yet for 
very different reasons. European society is permeated by a deep-seated 
fear of African competition and this gives rise to harsh legislation and 
everyday intolerance. To the Africans, and particularly to those who 
have become to all intents and purposes Europeanised, the discrimi- 
natory legislation and the daily insults to their race, imposed by people 
who rely so much upon them, are becoming increasingly intolerable. 

If the situation that has come about in South Africa, and that is 
fast developing in Southern Rhodesia, is to be understood, and if we 
in England are to play any part in guiding future policy wherever the 
claims of white settlers and indigenous Africans are in conflict, it is 
essential to discover, by looking at the facts, why the problem has 
become so acute and in what way the situation fails to meet the needs 
and aspirations of all people living south of the Zambezi. 

It is in the urban areas that interdependence is closest, and at the 
same time the absence of anything that can suitably be called partner- 
ship is most evident. Here, Africans in their thousands are congregating 
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in search of a livelihood and a way of life to replace the tribalism 
which the coming of the Europeans has destroyed. These African com-— 
munities in the towns came into .being because, from the outset, the 
Europeans needed labour for heavy or menial duties. The Africans were 
attracted to the towns because they needed money to pay taxes and to 
buy the new goods they saw the white men use. Some came merely to 
escape for a while the irksome discipline of tribal life, and others came 
because a tour of labour in Johannesburg or one of the other larger 
centres was a necessary qualification for marriage demanded by prospec- 
tive fathers-in-law. Whatever the actual reasons for migration, however, 
the important thing is that it was clearly not a common interest that 
brought the two races together, and the supply of labour bore little 
relation to the demand that existed for its services. The general motives 
prompting migration have changed little over the years, although the 
increasing poverty in the native reserves, caused chiefly by soil erosion, 
has of late become an important factor. In recent times, too, African 
women have begun to join their menfolk in the towns in ever growing 
numbers. They have come as wives, or as visitors who have never 
returned home and—largely since the war—they have come to seek 
work themselves in industry or domestic service. 

Certainly considerable sums of money have been expended by govern- 
ments and municipalities on the provision of free services to meet the 
material and physical needs of the rapidly growing urban population. 
But as the Africans have never been regarded by their white masters as 
anything more than temporary workers—even though many were town 
bred—they have been accorded none of the facilities necessary for the 
development of community life, nor any of the rights normally enjoyed 
by an urban population. They have been given no effective say in the 
administration and control of their own affairs, they have not been 
permitted to purchase the land they occupy in the urban areas, and 
gainful employment is the only qualification for renting a municipal 
or government built house. All this is in line with the policy followed 
south of the Zambezi where the emphasis on native affairs has always 
been towards economic rather than political development. Under such 
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a policy it is quite logical to provide free hospitals, free maternity 
clinics, free education, free “recreation facilities,::and sub-economic 
rentals in municipal or government-built houses. All such services help 
to make the African a better worker and enable lower wages to be paid, 
since the men do not have to meet such costs from their own resources. 
It is equally logical, however, that the very provision of such services, 
the homes for married couples, the maternity clinics, and the schools, 
should bring into existence a completely detribalised community of 
young people feeling keenly the lack of any security or self-determi- 
nation and the absence of any form of democratic representation. 


Reasons for Failure of Social Services 

This situation began almost from the start to give rise to considerable 
frustration. But worse, perhaps, was the fact that the policy of pro- 
viding for the material needs of life could not be maintained at an 
adequate pace. There were two reasons for this. In the first place there 
was the question of expense. The Europeans found it increasingly 


__difficult to provide a full range of social services for a community that 


often outnumbered them in the towns by two or three to one and that, in 
addition, had a low productivity rate. The second reason for the failure 
to maintain the social services lay in the attitude of the majority of 
the Europeans themselves. They became increasingly apprehensive of 
potential African competition. Cuts were accordingly made in expendi- 
ture wherever possible, and the provision of adequate living conditions 
began to fall seriously behind bare minimum essentials. Healtlf services 
could not be greatly reduced because of the danger of infection passing 
to the nearby European community. The question of limiting education 
hardly arose as this has always been largely in the hands of the missions. 
It was accordingly housing that suffered the severest restrictions. But 
as there were no corresponding reductions in the incentives drawing 
men to town and with the material shortages caused by the war adding 
to the difficulty, overcrowding, which had always been severe, has 
reached most sordid proportions. 

This overcrowding has many adverse effects upon the working male 
population. It is €ven more disastrous for the wives and children for 
whom so little accommodation has always been available. Single women 
are the hardest hit of all, for only in rare instances is any official 
accommodation provided for them and then only for those in employ- 
ment. The majority lead a promiscuous sort of existence, living for the 
most part in the single men’s quarters and moving from room to room 
as the mood or the need dictate. It is, perhaps, the greatest tragedy of 
African urban conditions that so little provision is made for the 
unmarried women. In African society they were adequately cared for. 
But town life has as yet no place for them either in its housing or in 
its day-to-day administration. It has, perhaps rightly, been remarked 
that the single woman is Europe’s greatest contribution to the confusion 
of Africa. The shanties that have grown up in their thousands outside 
every large city, mainly because of the chronic housing shortage, beggar 
description. They consist often of nothing more than pieces of hessian 
or sacking stretched between posts, with odd lengths of corrugated iron 
serving as a roof. In many of these little homes it is impossible for 
the occupants to stand-upright or lie out straight. Yet couples live in 
them for years and raise their children. 

But European apprehension of African competition is not allayed 
by limiting cash expenditure upon the social services. Other measures 
have been adopted which, in their way, cause as much hardship and 
distress as does the shortage of proper homes. Under a so-called 
‘ civilised labour policy ’, which is law in South Africa and the practice 
in Southern Rhodesia, Africans are prevented by a form of economic 
colour bar from undertaking a variety of tasks for which they possess 
the necessary skill or educational qualifications but which bring them 
into active competition with the less competent among the whites. A 
second measure adopted by the Europeans to limit the possibility of any 
African, however gifted, challenging the supremacy of even the most 
inferior European, is to ignore as far as possible the emergence of that 
class of African which comes nearest to leading the European way of 
life. Examples of this practice are cases of African graduates being 
obliged to sit upon the floor in the manner of their tribal forebears 
when interviewing Native Commissioners, or the refusal by many 
government officials and others to shake hands or to converse with such 
people in English. 

The African particularly resents the Pass Laws which are another 
symptom of European uneasiness at allowing him access to the towns at 
all. In order to do almost anything that a townsman would normally 
consider his right, the urban African must possess a pass or certificate. 
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He needs one to visit the town if he lives outside, to-seek work, to have 
his wife and children living with him, or to walk in the European 
section of the city. In Southern Rhodesian towns some fourteen different 
passes are required by an urban African leading a normal sort of life. 
And when it is realised that the average man cannot read what is 
written on the pass the difficulties inherent in the system can easily be 
imagined. Economic standards in the urban areas are low but they are 
not as bad as is generally believed. It is true that wages are generally 
inadequate to maintain normal health and decency, but most Africans 
manage to supplement their official earnings either by way of gifts of 
food from the country or by indulging in various activities that are 
usually illegal or immoral. 

The soul erosion brought about by colour-bar practices and the 
spiritual vacuum of urban life induces far more bitter feelings than any 
physical disabilities due to shortages of cash or limited supplies of food. 
Cash itself cannot in any case mean so much to the African under 
existing conditions as it does to a European. The average townsman is 
unhealthy, badly housed, uneducated, and he lacks any security in the 
urban area even though he may know no other home. These are his 
greatest worries, and money cannot release him from any of them. He 
cannot, in practice, obtain better health, a less crowded home, the 
education he needs, or even a permanent abode in town, however much 
he may work or however much money he may acquire. Whenever he 
wants any of these things he must take his turn in the queue with his 
fellows for the charity of his European masters. He is, therefore, little 
affected by normal monetary incentives. 

Another reason for believing that for all the interdependence no 
kind of partnership is emerging is that, generally speaking, it is the 
better educated people who suffer most directly from frustration and 
discriminatory practices. Denied the normal opportunities of achieving 
prestige, they must seek it in unusual ways. In the main, they find it 
by a form of over-compensation, by purchasing flashy clothes or expen- 
sive furnishings for their homes—few of which they can afford. It is 
a most striking thing, in the towns, that the highest proportion of 
under-nourished children is found in these better-to-do families rather 
than in the shacks of the labourers. 


Frustrated Family Life 

From this brief account of poverty, Boron iae. and frustration, it 
is not difficult to visualise the type of social life that predominates, 
Men return from work ill-tempered, hungry, and tired. Most of them 
have been subjected to abuse during the day and they tend to be harsh 
and impatient with their families in consequence. Wives are rarely given 
sufficient cash to purchase essential food and clothing for themselves or 
the children, and they must find the extra money as best they can. This 
is not difficult in a largely masculine society living a kind of barrack- 
like existence. Children grow up in the worst possible surroundings, 
with all the wealth and luxury of European civilisation close at hand 
for them to see but never to experience. It is no wonder then that they 
are often praised by their parents if they return home in the evening 


with stolen food. The schooling that is available for some four or five 


hours daily can do little to improve young minds polluted by nineteen 
or twenty hours each day in such surroundings. 

The Africans’ reaction to all this is much as might be expected. 
They can do little about the frustration, the dead-end jobs, or the abuse 
from the uncouth type of European in whose charge they are often 
placed. They do everything they can, though, to overcome by collective 
action their economic difficulties and lack of security. Numerous 
societies and organisations have been formed to give insurance against 
the many hazards and difficulties that arise. Members can obtain cover 
for train journeys home, unemployment relief, the cost of burial, and 
even police fines when they are unlucky enough to be caught brewing 
beer. Unhappily, the inexperience and often the corruption of elected 
officials limit the immediate value of the majority of these societies, but 
they nevertheless play an important role in teaching Africans, by the 
process of trial and error, something of the value of co-operation 
and of the duties associated with positions of responsibility. Most 
African societies, even the sports clubs, have a strong political 
bias, and it is perhaps significant that the first big strike in 
Southern Rhodesia, that of the railways in 1945, was carried through 
by a trade union that had grown directly out of an organisation 
calling itself the Bantu Benefit Society. 

If the situation that I have described points any rah it is that 
interdependence can never grow into partnership if there is always to 

(continued on page 222) 
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NEWS DIARY 


July 30-August 5 


Wednesday, July 30 


Commons conclude debate on economic 
situation; Prime Minister makes statement 
on priorities for defence and exports 


British Ambassador in Cairo calls on new 
Egyptian Prime Minister 


Minister of Labour announces findings of 
Board of Arbitration in dispute between 
Durham County Council and professional 
bodies 


Thursday, July 31 


Mr. Eden opens two-day debate in Com- 
mons on treaties signed at Bonn and Paris 


Mr. Attlee makes personal statement in 
Commons about a passage in Mr. Bevan’s 
speech in the economic debate 


Engineering employers reject claim for wage 
increase 


Friday, August 1 


Commons approve treaties signed at Bonn 
and Paris by majority of forty votes 


Mr. Bevan replies to Mr. Attlee’s personal 
statement 


General Neguib, Egyptian Commander-in- 
Chief, says the Army will now retire from 
the political field 


Saturday, August 2 


Treasury publishes statement showing in- 
crease in gold and dollar reserves of 
sterling area at the end of July 


Egyptian Cabinet appoints provisional 
Regency Council 
President Truman signs ratification of 


Bonn conventions 


Sunday, August 3 


New dispute arises in Berlin over communist 
wireless building in British sector 


Majlis approves Bill giving Dr. Moussadeq 
full powers for six months 


King Haakon of Norway celebrates his 
eightieth birthday in Oslo 
Monday, August 4 


Persian Senate passes Bill giving full powers 
to Dr. Moussadeq 


U.N. aircraft carry out heavy raids in 
North Korea 
United States beat British Empire in 


athletics match at White City 


Tuesday, August 5 


Pacific Defence Council opens first session 
in Honolulu 


Admiralty announces slight damage to 
British cruiser on patrol off West Korea 
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Colonel H. M. Llewellyn, Colonel D. N. Stewart and Mr. W. H. White 

on the rostrum at Helsinki after being presented with a gold medal as 

winners of the Prix des Nations equestrian competition on August 3. On 

the left are the Chilean team who were second and on the right the 

American team receiving a bronze medal for third place. Right: Colonel 

Llewellyn jumping on ‘ Foxhunter’. This was the only gold medal won 
by Britain in the Olympic Games at Helsinki 


Four scullers taking part in the Doggett’s Coat and Badge race from 
London Bridge to Chelsea on July 30. This is an annual race for 
Thames watermen — 


Right: a view of the illuminations on Southend pier which were switched 
on last Friday for the opening of the Bank Holiday weekend 
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jm (right), the British Ambassador in Cairo, shaking hands on August 
|, the new Egyptian Prime Minister, who was appointed following a 
{ resulted in the abdication of King Farouk. During the week a 
ywas set up and Aly Maher entered into consultations with the 
Wafd, the largest party in Egypt 
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Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power, Commander-in- 

Chief, Portsmouth, inspecting the Sovereign’s Parade at the 

Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst last Friday. Admiral 

Power represented H.M. the Queen and was the first naval 
officer ever to take the salute at the ceremony 


On July 31 the floral ‘ space-ship’, 
escorted by a * crew’ in ‘ space suits’, 
was * awarded; the first prize at the 
Battle“of ‘Flowers which took place at 
St. Helier;*# Jersey.s, About 50,000 
people attended the Jersey carnival, of 
which’ the * Battle ,of Flowers and a 


procession “decorated * with flowers 
formed a part 


Part of the crowd at Waterloo Station 
on thé Saturday of August Bank holiday 
weekend 


On July 31 the First Lord of the Admiralty 

opened an exhibition at the Royal Mari- 

time Museum, Greenwich, to commemorate 

the Battle of the Nile. Left: a model of 

a frigate of that period made from the 

main mast of the French flagship in the 
Battle of the Nile 
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A Festival of Cats was held in the Royal 

Horticultural Hall, Westminster last week. 

A litter of five Siamese kittens belonging to 

Mrs. R. Warner of Sevenoaks was one of 
the exhibits 
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(continued from page 219) 
be a point at which one can say ‘ stop’ to the African. The Europeans 
of southern Africa, in their determination to put economic before 
political development, have provided most of the material trappings of 
western civilisation. But the real essentials, democracy and tolerance, 
are to be kept—for ever it would seem—well out of reach. Such a 
policy cannot, of course, prevent political development from in fact 
taking place. It only makes for political thinking that is anything but 
encouraging for the future. And there is no doubt that the Africans of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia are very much more radically 


Back to the 


inclined than are those living in the nearby Colonial Office territories, 


where people are encouraged to think along political evolutionist lines. 

In the forefront of the politically conscious are the Africans living in 
the urban areas. These are the people who make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the present system of racial interdependence, and who, at the 
same time, suffer most from the lack of any form of partnership. 
Though they are comparatively few in number in the total African 
population, it is from their ranks that the African leaders of today and 
tomorrow are emerging, and it is they who will sway the mass of 
African opinion for or against further co-operation with the Europeans. 

—Third Programme 


Grass Roots 


The last of three talks by HAROLD WINCOTT on ‘Capitalism without Capital’ 


HE scene is London. The date is August 2, 1975. A. guide 

is showing a party of tourists the sights of the City. In 

Throgmorton Street, the party stops. ‘This’, the guide 

explains, ‘is where the Stock Exchange, London, used to be’. 
‘Where is it located now?’ asks an earnest young American. “ Now?’ 
replies the guide. ‘There isn’t any now. They shut the place up. It 
wasn’t necessary any more’. 

You may think this is fanciful. You may regard it as a matter for 
indifference, or even something to rejoice over. In fact, there is nothing 
fanciful about the forecast. The Stock Exchange came into existence 
only because there was a real need for it. Before the Stock Exchange 
was formed, so few people owned property there was no demand for a 
market in which that property—stocks and shares—could change hands. 
By the last part of the seventeenth century, there was a large enough 
body of individuals owning claims to property to justify the organisation 
of a market. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries their number 
grew fast. Was it a coincidence that as their number grew, the wealth 
and stature of our country grew too? 

Now the reverse process is in train. Slowly but steadily, the number 
of individuals owning claims, or wishing to own them, is diminishing. 
In about a generation there will not be enough of them to justify a 
market. Current levels of taxation of income and capital, and the un- 
willingness or inability of- the Stock Exchange to attract savings from 
those who now could supply them will finish the Stock Exchange. 
Individuals may continue to save—as they do now—through insurance 
companies and pension funds. But there are relatively few institutional 
investors of this sort. Already, these institutions by-pass the Stock 
Exchange in not a few of their security transactions. By 1975, they 
may well have formed an exclusive club and do all their business among 
themselves. 

Would it matter? Would it even be a sign of a progressive economy? 
I am not concerned to defend or apologise for the Stock Exchange. 
I am concerned with what lies behind the decline and eventual fall 
of that institution. Supposing we did have an exclusive club of institu- 
tional investors in place of a Stock Exchange by 1975: this club would 
deal only with its own members, and direct with industry when industry 
wanted new capital. Such a set-up might still, in some people’s estima- 
tion, justify the description of private enterprise. It certainly would be 
private. Could it be sufficiently enterprising to support a dynamic 
economy? The prime concern of these institutions is to their policy- 
holders and pensioners. They undertake to pay your dependants £1,000 
when you die, or you a pension of £500 a year when you retire. They 
are not concerned, as institutions, with how much those sums will buy 
when they are paid out. 

It follows from this, from the very constitution of these funds, that 
they are primarily concerned with safety-first .investments—safety-first 
in terms of nominal money. They must be. So the great bulk of their 
invested funds, probabiy around eighty-five per cent., is invested in 
risk-free or virtually risk-free fixed interest, monetary stocks. But this 
is not a risk-free world. And there are financial risks, as well as other 
sorts of risk. A new Queen Mary might be very profitable today, but 
well before the end of its economic life we may be crossing the 
Atlantic in an hour or two by jet aircraft. An oil drilling crew may 
strike oil, or the hole may be as dry as a bone. Someone has got 
to put up the money to finance such risky ventures. And yet we are 


concentrating our savings more and more into the hands of institutions 
which can take risks only to a very limited extent. We have got a few 
specialised institutions set up to try to bridge this gap, but even they 
would not claim they are really bridging it. 

There are other objections to concentrating power of this magnitude 
in the hands of a relatively few institutions. Already many people 
are worried about the managerial revolution, the set-up under which 
large sections of our industry are managed by, again, relatively few 
people. Already, much of our investment programme is directed by the 
managerial revolution—through the investment of retained company 
profits. I am not advocating the maximum distribution of company 
profits to shareholders. Every sensible business should plough back 
part of its earnings to maintain and improve its position; many 
businesses today are just forced to do so, because of inflation and the 
difficulty of keeping their plant and machinery up to date. Moreover, 
this is the age of expensive research and costly plant, all of which 
calls for large units and heavy capital expenditure. But if profit 
retentions are excessive, then the danger is that the pattern of our 
investment programme may become too rigid. Existing concerns tend 
instinctively to believe that the established order is the right order. 
New inventions and new processes, which might get finance from indivi- 
dual investors, may not get the money they need from existing com- 
panies, because the new invention or process may be inconvenient to 
a company which has invested a lot of money in older inventions and 
processes. 

People said the first steamships would not pay because they 
would have to carry so much coal there would be no room for cargo 
or passengers. We insisted that men with red flags should walk in 
front of the first motor-cars. Such projects came to fruition only because 
of the faith of apparently crazy individuals, financed by other indi- 
viduals apparently just as crazy. In our lifetime, an eccentric but 
wealthy old lady made the Spitfire possible, when the government of 
the day buttoned up its pockets. It was only the faith of J. L. Baird, 
and the faith of the individuals who backed him, that gave us tele- 
vision. On the whole, those responsible for running the managerial 
revolution are enlightened people who do encourage new ideas. But 
in these talks I am looking well ahead in an endeavour to see where 
present trends are leading us. At the moment, although people scoff 
at the apathy of shareholders, the managerial elite zs subject to the 
discipline inherent in widespread ownership; it is surprising how 
touchy some big businesses are if they come in for criticism at the 
annual meeting. But by 1975 or thereabouts, there will not be any 
widespread ownership. There will just be a marriage—a mariage de 
convenance if ever there was one—between the managerial and the 
financial revolutions. 

How long a democracy would stomach- such an arrangement, I do 
not pretend to know. But it could not be very long. Pretty soon, there 
would be a widespread demand that such a concentration of economic 
and financial power should be taken out of the hands of private 
individuals, however enlightened and progressive those individuals were. 
So the end of this road is state ownership of virtually all our industry, 
and state control of virtually all our investment. I do not believe 
democracy itself could survive with the state in such an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful position. Such concentration of power is bad 


economically. Lord Acton’s maxim about the corrupting influence of | 
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power applies as much in economics as in politics. The trouble is—and 
this is fundamental—that in relying on a handful of men, whether 
they be cabinet ministers, or civil servants, or company officials, you 
lose or whittle down the benefits of the law of averages. We saw 
how this worked out in a different sphere during the second world 
war. Germany relied for all her major.military decisions on the intuition 
of one man. It was an excellent arrangement from Germany’s point of 
view, so long as that one man guessed right. But when he guessed wrong, 
as he was bound to guess wrong sooner or later, disaster, complete and 
irretrievable, overwhelmed the Third Reich. 


Being Wrong in a Big Way 

I am net saying that our exclusive club of investors—governmental 
or institutional—will always be wrong. One British Prime Minister 
made a brilliant investment for his country when he bought shares in 
the Suez Canal. Nor am I suggesting that private investors are always 
nght; a day in the Bankruptcy Courts would dispel any such illusion. 
I do say that when such an exclusive club is wrong it is wrong on a 
scale far, far bigger than private investors can ever be wrong. In 
part this is simply because an exclusive club has the resources to be 
wrong in a big way. In part, it is because you will never get the 
same degree of unanimity among private investors as you get in an 
exclusive club. Hitler suffered from “ Yes-men’. So do exclusive clubs 


- of investors. But you will always find plenty of ‘No-men’ among 


individual investors investing their own money. I know. I have met 
them. I submit it would have been humanly impossible, for example, 
for private individuals to have lost. £36,000,000 in the East African 
ground-nut scheme. The fundamental error in that scheme, which is 
fairly universally acknowledged, was that there should have been small, 
pilot-schemes, to test the feasibility of the basic idea. When indi- 
viduals invest, that is precisely what they are doing—conducting pilot- 
schemes, which test out whether a project is economically desirable. 
Get the state involved in such projects, and personal reputations 


become more important than economic considerations—and the tax- 


payer has to foot the bill. = 

_ It may seem that we have come a long way from the Stock Exchange, 
London. In fact, however, we have not. An efficient Stock Exchange 
is really the greatest demonstration of financial democracy the world 
has seen. It is not just a coincidence that there is not a Moscow 
Stock Exchange. A good Stock Exchange provides a free and fluid 
market in existing securities. In doing so, it erects innumerable sign- 
posts, which help when new capital has to be raised. It reflects the 
judgment not of an exclusive club but of a host of individuals on 
risk with their own money, and many of them great experts in their own 
trade. It points to prosperous industries and companies; it warns 
against declining and unprofitable enterprises. It gathers up countless 
rivulets of individual savings and directs them where, in the opinion 
of the majority, they will do most good. It gets down to the grass- 
roots, the real strength of any country. 

I know that my philosophy in these matters is unpopular and 
unfashionable. Exactly how unpopular you will appreciate when I list 
the main things I want to see done to arrest and reverse the trends 
I have been discussing. Initially, we have got to make a fundamental 
choice. Do we want to end up with an economy in which every major 
decision is taken by a junta of so-called experts? It is no use just 
saying parrot-wise that such a set-up would not work. There are 
plenty of examples, past and present, which show that it does work. 
The vital questions are: at what level does it work; would it provide, 
on the material plane, a higher standard of life for us than the alter- 
native? And, on the spiritual and ethical plane, could it function 
while preserving for us those freedoms which we prize? 

If we decide that an authoritarian state—whether it be of the left 
or right is immaterial—would not serve us well in these senses, then we 
must face the logic of that conclusion. I do not much care for the 
euphemisms which we use to describe the alternative to authoritarianism 


_—-private enterprise, or free enterprise, or a mixed economy, or what 


have you. The alternative to authoritarianism is capitalism. If we decide 
‘for capitalism, for goodness’ sake let us be adult enough to admit 
that you have got to have capital, and to provide the conditions in 
which capital can be formed. I warn’ you, the consequences will not 
be pleasant—at least in the early stages of the new capital formation. 
First, we shall have to have a really big reduction in the level of taxa- 
tion levied on our industry—probably something of the order of 
£300,000,000 a year, either through depreciation concessions or through 
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lower. direct taxation. Unless we have a:really enormous increase in 
‘productivity, such relief can come only from expenditure in the public 
sector of the economy, or from personal consumption. Either the govern- 
ment and the local authorities must economise in their spending, a 
lot of which is on our account, or we shall have to spend less indi- 
vidually. Side by. side with this, we must stop inflation, to end the 
insidious destruction of capital which inflation causes. Secondly, we 
must have a materially lower level of taxation on personal incomes, not 
least in the higher income brackets. For it is mainly in these higher 
income brackets that personal savings, and personal savings willing and 
able to take risks, are to be found. I also want to see the government 
encourage small personal investment in industry, by giving limited 
tax concessions to such investment, just as it encourages the small 
saver in the National Savings Movement through similar tax con- 
cessions. 

Side by side with this, I want to see our Stock Exchanges and other 
institutions buck their ideas up and get down to the job of channelling 
savings from all sectors of the population into industry, here and over- 
seas. I want a real property-owning democracy. I want our leaders 
to develop a.sense of humility. I want them to trust the people, to 
rely on free markets. I am not pleading for a return to the Jaissez- 
faire system of the nineteenth century. I am seeking a happy medium 
between that system and the authoritarianism which I am pretty sure 
awaits us toward the end of the twentieth century unless we do 
something to prevent it. Too many governments today do not trust 
their people. Take this question of budget surpluses. I do not mind 
a budget surplus if it is used for a proper purpose, like the reduction 
of a nation’s debts, although even so a budget surplus can destroy 
incentive and thus lower production. But when a government budgets 
for a big surplus and then squanders the surplus, you get into a vicious 
circle. The government claims it must have the surplus because the 
people themselves will not save. How can they save if they are being 
heavily taxed to provide that surplus? Can you expect the people to 
be thrifty when the government is profligate? 

One final word. It is no use kidding ourselves that this job can 
be done in eighteen months or two years. We must have no more 
false optimism the moment recovery seems to be round the corner. 
This is a lifetime’s work, increasing production and holding down 
consumption so that we may build up our national reserves and develop 
the resources in which the British world still abounds. The reward 
will be a free and independent Britain, no longer relying on the 
whims of foreign aid, no longer torn every other year by balance of 
payment crises. But what a test for democracy!—Third Programme 


Gardening 


Propagating Shrubs 


ONE OF THE MOST fascinating jobs in the garden is the propagation of 
shrubs. How do you set about it and what tools does it need? First, if 
you have not a small frame, a box about twelve inches deep will suit. 
Place in the shade, with a few pieces of glass on top to keep it nice 
and close. Put a layer of moss over the bottom, and on this place six to 
eight inches of fine, sandy soil. Next you want a sharp knife; do not 
trust to scissors. ; 

Never go for those long, sappy shoots that look so strong, rather the 
short, side twigs, and take them off with a heel, that is, a piece of the 
old wood about an inch or so. As you take them off tie them in bundles, 
each sort separately, and, if you are not sure about the names, label 
them and then put them straight into a bucket of water. Take them to 
the frame in the shade and make the cuttings. For those with the heel 
only trim the old piece of wood neatly and take off that piece of 
stringy bark; this is where your knife must be sharp so that it makes a 
clean cut. With a soft leafy cutting with no heel, make the cut just 
under a joint and the length about three inches; nothing is gained by 
leaving, say, twelve inches in the hope that you will gain twelve months’ 
growth: the short cutting wins every time. Put the cuttings into the 
box or frame at once; never let them get dry; allow them, say, three 
or four inches apart. Thoroughly water them in, and put on the glass. 

Leave them for three or four weeks, when you will find them nicely 
rooted, fresh looking, and just starting to grow, then gradually admit 
the light and air until the glass is off and they are fully exposed, ready 
for the small nursery bed in the spring. 

F. H. STREETER (From a talk in the Home Service) 
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Trophies at Apsley House 


ROGER FULFORD on the new Wellington Museum 


Y HEN King William IV was dying he turned to his doctors 
/ and said: ‘I should like to see another anniversary of 
Waterloo. Try if you cannot tinker me up to last over 
that date’. The somewhat touching blend of courage and 
pathos in that remark illustrates the feeling for Waterloo which marked 
an earlier generation of Englishmen. And the first impression of any 
visitor to the Wellington Museum, 
now open to the public at Apsley 
House, Piccadilly, is likely to be of 
Waterloo—of the heartfelt thank- 
fulness of a nation and of a con- 
tinent. To an age which is possibly 
too bent on uniformity and too 
apprehensive of eminence this re- 
minder of ‘ the last great English- 
man’ and of what his countrymen 
and allies contributed in a variety 
of splendid gifts to do him 
honour is timely. Indeed there can 
be no feelings save gratitude to 
the Government and the present 
Duke who have made possible this 
permanent exhibition in its natural 
setting. 

Approaching the centre of 
London from the west, Apsley 
House was the first of the great 
houses which then covered the 
north side of Piccadilly and the 
east side of Park Lane. For this 
reason it was jocularly known as 
“No. 1 London’. The house was 
originally built in the seventeen- 
seventies by Robert Adam for that 
debilitated character Lord Chan- 
cellor Bathurst. This nullity, 
whose subsidiary title was Apsley, 
is perhaps only remembered today 
because of his remark in the House 
of Lords when the elder Pitt lay 
dead: “I see no cause to despond 
because the Earl of Chatham is no 
more’. As a wit observed ‘ Chat- 
ham dies but Bathurst lives’. 
Originally Apsley House was built 
of red brick, but it was enlarged 
and faced with Bath stone by the 
Duke of Wellington in the 
eighteen-twenties. ‘ Conventional, 
dumb and disappointing’ are the 
adjectives used to describe the 
outside of the house by that perceptive authority Mr. Summerson. 
But inside, the house is far more successful and the public will 
enjoy the splendour of the rooms and the agreeable contrast 
between the bustling view from the front and the peaceful prospect 
from the back. 

The exhibits themselves are magnificent—reminders of the superb 
taste which prevailed in Europe during that peak period which separates 
the eighteenth century from the nineteenth. The china is quite out- 
standing—particularly perhaps the table service of some 200 pieces 
made of Berlin porcelain which was given to the Duke by the King 
of Prussia. There are also a Sévres service of sixty-two pieces given 
by the King of France, an Austrian service of 140 pieces of Vienna porce- 
lain given by the Emperor, and a Saxon service of 117 pieces of Meissen 
porcelain given by the King of Saxony. If, as must be assumed, these 
services were in use, their preservation in such fine condition is a 
striking tribute to those employees of the Duke who presided at the 


The statue of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Antonio Canova, which stands in 
the staircase vestibule of the Wellington Museum: it.is over eleven feet 
high and is carved in one block of Carrara marble 


sink in his china pantry. Equally fine—though they possibly appeal 
less strongly to the modern taste—are the silver-gilt services presented 
by the Portuguese, the Army of the Deccan, and the one used by the 
Duke when he was Ambassador in Paris in 1814. One of the finest 
examples of English craftsmanship is to be seen in the delicate work 
on the Wellington shield and the two candelabra which flank it on 
either side. The detail of the figures 
at the foot of each candelabra is 
fascinating. Yet a certain melan- 
choly interest attaches itself to 
these exhibits. They are proudly 
labelled as the gift of the mer- 
chants and bankers of the City of 
London. But the reflective specta- 
‘tor, contemplating this handsome 
and generous tribute of those 
private bankers of old, can hardly 
fail to wonder what massive 
monstrosity would result from a 
decision to honour some modern 
hero by the corporate good taste 
of the ‘ Big Five’. 

To many people, the realisation 
that a Field-Marshal’s baton is a 
thing of beauty, will come as 
something of a shock. Conspicuous 
and memorable among them is the 
Hanoverian baton, adorned with 
the horse of Hanover on a red 
velvet ground, which was given to 
the Duke by that strange character 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

‘In the whole exhibition the per- 
sonal and historic interest is 
paramount. This is especially 
emphasised by the pictures. The 
dining-room is dominated by 
Wilkie’s painting of King George 
IV as an affable Highlander. Even 
in this disguise the King com- 
pletely eclipses the _ flaccid 
Emperor of Austria and the gross 
King of France who look like a 
couple of old women. The flam- 
boyant painting of Charles X could 
usefully have been included here. 
The colossal nude statue of Napo- 
leon by Canova is shown to great 
advantage against the staircase. 

_The value of the Museum is en- 
hanced by a restrained and succinct 
guide written by Mr. Gibbs-Smith, who last year wrote easily 
the best account of the Great Exhibition, and Mr. Percival. 
Reading this guide and enjoying the Museum, members of the public 
may be slightly puzzled by the attitude adopted towards it in a 
section of the press. While this could not be dignified by the exalted 
title of a press campaign, there have been sundry whimpers and 
snortings from what the late Lord Curzon might have called ‘ that 
thing of black and glass in Fleet Street’. But members of the public 
will properly feel that a small expenditure of the nation’s money 
was justified to remind us of this golden epoch of our past, and to 
let us see this superb collection and the house which, in spite of the 
tempting precedents of other noble owners, have been cherished intact 
by generations of the Wellington family. 


A. F. Kersiing 


A revised edition of Power: The Natural History of its Growth, by 
Bertrand de Jouvenel has been published (Batchworth Press, 25s.). 
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Tales from the Pacific Islands—I 


“Old Man of the Colonial Office’ 


By SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE 


WAS nominated to a Colonial Office cadetship in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Protectorate at the end of 1913. The cult of the 
great god Jingo was as yet far from dead. Dominion over palm 
and pine (or whatever else happened* to be noticeably far-flung) 

was the heaven-conferred privilege of the bulldog breed. Kipling had 
said so. The colonial possessions, as everyone so frankly called them, 
were properties to be administered for the prestige of the proprietors. 
Kindly administered—well, naturally, nobody but the most frightful 
bounder could possibly question our sincerity about that—but firmly, 


too, my boy, firmly, too, lest the schoolchildren of Empire forget who 


were the prefects and who the fags. My uncles—meaning every man 
Jack of my father’s generation, uncle or not, who cared to take me by 
the ear—all said I would never be a leader if I weakened on that point. 
It was terrifying, the way they put it, for Stalky represented their ideal 
of dauntless youth, and I loathed Stalky with his ‘Company’ as much 
as I feared him. But I was a docile creature and, as his devotees talked, 
I felt the seeds of my unworthiness sprouting into shameful view through 


- every crack in my character. 


Leadership in the Kipling Sense? 


The Colonial Office spoke more guardedly than my uncles. It began 
by saying that, as a cadet officer, I was going to be on probation for 
three years. To win confirmation as a District Officer, I would have to 


' pass within that time certain field-examinations in law and native 


languages. This seemed plain and fair enough, but then came the rider. 
Besides passing the exams, I would have to convince my official chiefs 


~ overseas that I possessed qualities of leadership. The abysmal question 


left haunting me was: did the Colonial Office mean leadership in the 
same sense as Kipling and my uncles? 

I was a tallish, pinkish, long-nosed young man, fantastically thin- 
legged and dolefully mild of manner. Nobody could conceivably have 
looked, sounded, or felt less like a leader of any sort than I did at the 
age of twenty-five. But I had acquired at school and Cambridge 


“some kind of competence at sports, which kept my uncles always 
_ hoping for the best. 


When I became captain of my college cricket 


eleven they began to believe I really might be on my way to verte- 


brate life. But they could not have been more deeply mistaken. As 
captain, I invariably took orders.from the team. The team had, in 
fact, counted upon exactly that in electing me. The worst of it was, 
I loved it. 


The fear of being packed home from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in 


_ disgrace, after three years of probation, for having failed to become the 


' kind of leader my uncles admired, began to give me nightmares. A . 
_ moment came when I felt that the instant sack for some honest admis- 
“sion of my own spinelessness would be easier to bear than that long- 
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drawn-out ignominy. In any case, I decided, someone at the top ought 
to be warned of my desperate resolve never to become like Stalky. 
It sounded rather fine, and lonely, and stubborn, put like that. But I 
fear I did not live upto the height of it. Though I did secure 
an interview at the Colonial Office, my nearest approach to stubborn- 
ness with the quiet old gentleman who received me there was to 


confess, with a gulp in my throat, that the imaginary picture of myself 


in the act of being imperially kind-but-firm with anybody, anywhere in 
the world, made me sweat with shame. 

The quiet old gentleman was Mr. Johnson, a chief clerk (called a 
principal today) in the department which handled the affairs of Fiji 


- and the western Pacific. I was led to him on a bleak afternoon of 
February 1914, high up in the gloomy Downing Street warren that 
_ housed the whole Colonial Office staff of those days. He was a spare 


NR 


_ little man with a thin, sandy beard and heavily tufted eyebrows of 
_ the same colour. He stood before the fire, slightly bent in the middle 


like a monkey-nut, combing his beard with one fragile hand and 
elevating the tails of his cut-away coat with the other, as he listened 
to my story. When I dried up, he peered at me in silence over his 
glasses, then heaved a quiet sigh, ambled over to a bookcase, pottered 
there breathing hard for a long while (I think now he must have been 
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laughing), and eventually hauled out a big atlas, which he carried to 
his desk. 

“Let us see, now’, he murmured, settling into his chair, ‘let us see 

. where . . . precisely . . . are the Gilbert and Ellice Islands? If you 
will believe me, I have often been curious to know’. He started whip- 
ping over the pages of the atlas. I could only goggle at him while he 
pursued his humiliating, research. 

“Ah! ’ he chirped at last, ‘here we have them! Five hundred miles 
of islands lost in the wide Pacific. Remote . . . I forbear, in tenderness 
for your feelings, from saying anything so Kiplingesque as far-flung. 
Do we agree to say remote, not far-flung?’ He cocked his wicked 
little eye at me. 

I made sounds in my throat, and he went on at once, ‘Remote... 
. and romantic . . . romantic! Eastwards as far as ship can sail 

. the lagoon islands . . . Stevenson’s islands! Do we stake our dreams 
on Stevenson, not Kipling? Do we insist upon the dominion of romance, 
not the romance of dominion? I should appreciate your answer’. 

I joyfully accepted Stevenson and ruled Kipling out (except, of 
course, for Puck of Pook’s Hill and others too numerous to mention), 
but my callowness squirmed shamefully at romance. He turned suddenly 
waspish at that: “Come, come! You owe perhaps more to your 
romanticism than you realise! ’ The truth was, according to him, that 
I had been the only candidate to ask for the job in the Gilbert and 


Ellice Islands. But for that—if, in fact, I had been up against the 


least competition—well, who could say? As I, for one, could not, he 
leaned back in his chair and fired a final question at me: ‘I may take 
it, may I not, that, despite certain doubts that you entertain about the 
imperialism of Mr. Kipling—and a great many of your betters—you 
still nurse your wish to go to the central Pacific? ’ 

I replied, yes, sir, certainly, sir; but how was I going to tackle 
this thing about leadership, sir? He stared at me incredulously, rose in 
haste, and lifted his tails again at the fire, as if I had chilled whatever 
it was. ‘I had imagined’, he confided in a thin voice to the ceiling, 
“that I had already—and with,considerable finesse—managed to put 
all that in its right perspective for this queer young man. However’, 
he continued after a long and, to me, frightful pause, ‘let us dot our 
i’s and cross our t’s. The deplorable thing about your romanticism is that 
you display -it as a halo around your own head. You seem to think 
that, when you arrive in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the entire 
population will forthwith stop work to stand with bated breath awaiting 
your apotheosis as a leader among them ’. 


Venomous Truth—Ghastly Unfairness 

The blend of venomous truth and ghastly unfairness in this bit deep. 
I opened my mouth to protest, but he overrode me: ‘ Now listen! 
Your surmise is grotesquely incorrect. Your busy chiefs out there will 
be primarily interested in only one thing about you—your ability to 
obey orders. In the course of learning how to obey orders with intelli- 
gence and good cheer, you may—we hope—succeed in picking up some 
first, crude notions about the true nature of leadership ’. 

Though his tone had been as cutting as his words, thesflicker of a 
smile had escaped once or twice, as if by permission, through his 
wispy beard. I somehow got the notion that the smiles meant, ‘ You 
incredible young ass! Don’t you see this is the way round ‘to put 
things to your uncles?’ But when I gave him back a timid grin, he 
asked me, sharply, why. I answered sheepishly that he had eased my 
mind, because truly, truly I did not want to go ordering anybody 
around any more than he wanted me to. At that, his manner changed 
again to one of sprightly good humour. He began to tell me a whole 
lot of things about my training in the central Pacific that nobody else 
had ever hinted at. 

As I understood him, the plan was for me to serve my first year or 
so of probation on Ocean Island, the administrative capital of the 
Protectorate. There, I would be passed from branch to branch of 
the public service to learn in successive order the basic functions of the 
secretariat, the treasury, the magistracy, the customs, and the prisons 
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organisation. I was the first cadet ever to be sent to the Gilbert Islands, 
he said. Perhaps it was this that made that arid list of departmental 
names shout like a challenge of golden trumpets upon my ears. I had 
a vision as he spoke: the halo he had mentioned burst into sudden glory 
around my head. 


. . . It was dawn. I was hurrying, loaded with papers of the utmost 
import, through the corridors of a vast, white office-building. I had been 
toiling all night with the Chief Secretary, the Treasurer, the Magistrate, 
the Collector of Customs, the Postmaster-General, and the Keeper of 
the Prisons. The job was done! I had pulled them all through. Just in 


time! I opened a door. A man with a face like a sword—my beloved. 


chief, the Resident Commissioner himself—sat tense and stern-eyed at 
his desk. ‘ Ah! you, Grimble...at last! Good man... good man. It’s 
all here. Perfect. I knew I could trust you. Where shall I sign? God, 
how tired*I am!’ ‘ Sign here, sir. Pll see to everything else .. . leave 
it all to me’. My voice was very quiet, but firm. 


¢ 


. and remember this’, broke in the voice of Mr. Johnson, ‘a 
cadet is a nonentity’. The vision fled. The reedy voice persisted, ‘A 
cadet washes bottles for those who are themselves merely junior bottle- 
washers. Or so you should assess your own importance at first ’. He must 
have seen something die in my face, for he added at once, ‘ Not 
that this should unduly depress-you. All civil servants, of whatever 
seniority, are bottlewashers of one degree or another . . . we in the 
Colonial Office even more than most’. 

Who was I to question the rightness of his dictum? I certainly felt 
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no urge to do so then (I do not remember having felt any since), and 
as he showed no wish to pursue the topic further, I passed to another 
that had been on my mind. A marriage was in the air. My pay. 
as a cadet would be £300 a year, plus free furnished quarters. 
Did he think a young couple could live passably well on that 
at Ocean Island? I pulled out a written list of questions about the local 
cost of living. 

At the word ‘ marriage’ he started forward with a charming smile, 
light-stepping as a faun, whisked the paper from my hand, laid it 
carefully on the mantelpiece, and turned back to face me: ‘Ah... 
romance .. . romance again! ” he breathed . . . But there is method, too 
... Very proper. Well now, the cost of living. Yes, my personal conjec- 
ture is that the emoluments should prove adequate, provided always, 
of course, that you neither jointly nor severally acquire the habit of 
consuming vast daily quantities of champagne and caviar ’. 

‘Remember, for the rest’, he added after a pause, ‘ how the ravens 
fed Elijah in his wilderness . . . or was it Elisha?’ And that was 
that about the cost of living. I was too timid to recover my list from 
the mantelpiece. But what did that matter to me? Mr. Johnson had 
rid me of my nightmares. I need not be like Stalky. Nobody wanted 
me to order anyone about. All I had to do waseto marry a wife who 
would love, honour, and obey me while I did the same by my sentor 
officers. I sang like a lark as I shot out of that mean little door of the 
Colonial Office in Downing Street and bounded up Whitehall. 

Olivia and I were married on March 5, 1914, and set out for 
the central Pacific, via Australia, the next day.—Home Service » 


Thoughts on Revisiting Germany 


(continued from page 206) 


I had never heard before. I did not agree with it, but I would not have 
shed blood arguing over it. Yet, after that performance, I was kept up 
until the small hours by a group of young Germans who, in the end, 
came to blows. In England, after all, we also stay up half the night 
indulging ourselves in controversy. But the German mind seems to 
indulge itself in a different manner to that of the English, the French, 
or the American. There comes a moment when, shall we say, we know 
when to stop. But the German rarely arrives at that moment. And long 
after that moment has passed, he has succumbed, mentally and 
physically, into a state of emotionalism. One afternoon, a gifted archaeo- 
logist told me—we were talking about the Crusades—that Saint Anne, 
the mother of the Virgin Mary, was the sister of Joseph of Arimathea. 
I asked quite innocently how he knew this fact. I had to listen to an 
hour’s scorn of the English lack of theological education. And I know 
I shall never again be able to look that gifted German archaeologist in 
the eye. 

It is that emotionalism of the German—and it runs through every 
single aspect of the national character—that is so disturbing to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. For the dividing line between emotionalism and 
rationalism is as fine as that between air and water. It is that terrifying 
Sturm und Drang of the German which always finally cracks the ice, 
and plunges him into the deepest and most dangerous part of the stream. 

Europe today is so utterly changed from the Europe of twenty years 
ago—so unstable, so insecure, so without any sort of grip on itself— 
that if one thinks at all of the scene still daily changing before our eyes, 
one cannot but view it with misgiving, and a certain amount of fear. 
The issues that face us have become so entangled. As fast as one clears 
away one difficulty ten others. grow in its place. I have visited Europe 
a great deal since the war, and my own feeling now is that nowhere is 
there any sense of stability except, perhaps, in Germany: The German 
Zeitgeist is the most stable of any—stable, that is, in the sense that it 
knows what it wants, and is determined, I think, to get what it wants. 
There is a core of steel and endurance in the German Zeitgeist which 
makes it very un-Geist-like. That core should not be undervalued. We 
tend in England to play down any aspect of the European scene when 
we find it eludes our own form of analysis. We did that in 1934. The 
boys at the first Nuremberg Congress, with their naked torsos, marching 
through the rain, a spade instead of a rifle held across their shoulders, 
made—if you remember—a sort of Roman holiday for the journalists 
here and abroad. In much the same way an audience, when it hears 
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something it does not quite understand, tends to titter rather than 
remain silent. 

We are, as a people, quickly embarrassed by anything which we find 
too intense. It is outside our own mental field. We treat it, therefore, 
as a joke. But when one thinks of the years which have followed 1939, 
and the spiritual and political decay which has laid waste so much of 
Europe, it would be wise now, if instead of nervously laughing at some- 
thing we did not understand, we tried to grasp what it is that so 
mystifies us. The German character, placed in so advantageous a 
position by the tragic aftermath of this war, is a fascinating, if some- 
times a disturbing study. My own view is that within a comparatively 
short space of time Germany will exert more power and influence on 
European, and world, affairs than any of us can now begin to imagine. 

—Third Programme 


Doors 


When we walked in the city winter’s early dark, 
Companions of a fabled country, 

There was a face - f 

Held in mid-air for one moment, like pipe smoke, 
Behind the door-we opened, with public right of entry, 
To close again and pass. . 


Why did locks forbid our opening 
All the doors in that solitary street, 
Seeing we might have shown 

Our hearts in fair exchange? 


Least of all private are those private ones 
Who let a thief’s cold fingers filch 

All they might freely give, 

And sit beside their smouldering hearths 

That cannot glow, unshared, behind their bolts 
Fast in the evening of the frozen world. 


I. R. ORTON 
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Paul Tillich: a Great Philosophical Theologian 


By DANIEL JENKINS 


HEN Paul Tillich’s The Protestant Era was recently 

published in this country, the general opinion was that 

« this collection of essays and lectures was illuminating and 

even exciting but also rather tantalising, because there was 

obviously a great deal behind them which could not thus find expres- 

sion. What there was behind them, or, at least, a generous first 

instalment of it, has now been given us in the first volume of his 

Systematic Theology*. It is true that as works of systematic theology 

go, this is not-a very long one. It runs to a mere 300 pages and only 

one other volume is promised. By. the side of Karl Barth’s elephantine 

Dogmatic this looks positively puny. But it is one of the most com- 

pressed and closely-integrated books that I have ever read and there 
can be no doubt that it is a work of major importance. 


German Intellectual in America 


Perhaps I should say a word first about Tillich himself, and his 
place in the general intellectual scene. He is. of German origin, was 
Professor of Philosophy at Frankfurt until the Nazis came to power, 
and has made his home for the past twenty years in the United 
States, where he is now Professor of Philosophical’ Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He is in his early sixties, quiet in 
manner and deliberate in speech. In Germany he played a prominent 
part in the Religious Socialist movement and since he has lived in 
the United States he has been a leading figure in what might be called 
the German intellectual diaspora in that country. Many of the out- 
standing scholars and artists of Germany and central Europe found 
refuge there from Hitler and they have had a greater influence on 
the thought of America in the past twenty years than is yet fully 
appreciated. Remember, then, that this book is the work of a German 
intellectual, with deep experience of the European crisis of this century, 
who is now living and teaching in America. 

This may, in part, account for the fact that this is a systematic 
theology unlike any other. He calls it an apologetic theology, in 
‘contrast to a kerygmatic theology. That is to say, he is concerned not 
so much to state the content of the Christian message in terms which 
it has chosen for itself, which would, I suppose, be kerygmatic 
theology, as to show the kind of sense it makes of life as a whole, in 
terms of the modern situation. As he puts it, apologetic theology is 
“answering theology’. It answers questions implied in the situation— 
that is, all the various cultural forms which express modern man’s 
interpretation of his existence—but does so, as a theology, with the 
means provided by the situation itself. We shall have to consider later 
whether his distinction between apologetic and kerygmatic theology is 
valid, but it is worth emphasising that this is not a work of apologetics 
in the conventional sense—an attempt to answer objections to the 
Christian faith posed by unbelievers. It is, rather, an attempt to 
think through the parts of the Christian faith in relation to each 


other and to the situation in which men find themselves today, made 


by one who is himself a modern man and who is able to formulate 
challenging questions for himself. The Christian message throws light 
on the situation and the situation raises questions which demand a 
re-interpretation of the message in that situation’s terms. . This, of 
course, is what the Liberal theologians of the past generation claimed 
to be doing, but, Tillich differs from them in several important 
respects. They tried to re-interpret the Christian message in terms of 
nineteenth-century thought. He does so in twentieth-century terms, and 
this involves sharp criticism of many of the positions held by the older 
Liberals. He has a much more developed sense of history and an in- 
comparably greater systematic power than they possessed. And, in 
however unusual a way, he takes his final stand on a doctrine of 
revelation. As he himself says, he accepts the modern philosophical and 
theological criticisms of natural theology in the traditional sense. He 
also accepts the criticism made by people like Barth of a general 
~ philosophy’ of religion as the basis of systematic theology. But he 
tries to do justice to the theological motives behind natural theology 
and philosophy of religion. His method takes the philosophical 


element into the structure of the system itself, using it as the material 
out of which questions are developed. The questions are answered by 
the theological concepts. 

This method he calls ‘the method of correlation’. It requires that 
every part of the system should include one section in which the 
question is developed by an analysis of human existence and existence 
generally, and one section in which the theological answer is given on 
the basis of the sources, the medium and the norm of systematic 
theology. As a result, he produces a systematic theology of a unique 
kind. On the whole, he touches upon most of the issues raised by 
conventional systematic theology and does so in roughly the same 
order, but you would never deduce it from an examination of his 
table of contents, nor from the casual reading of any particular 
section. The language he uses is mainly philosophical, his key-words 
are terms created by himself like ‘ultimate concern’, ‘the un- 
conditioned *, and ‘ the New Being’, and there is very little quotation 
from or exegesis of Scripture. Yet all the time it is the genuinely 
Biblical faith with which he is dealing. The following quotation gives 
a good idea both of his point of view and, I fear, of his colourless 
style: 

It is not an exaggeration to say that today man experiences his 
present situation in terms of disruption, conflict, self-destruction, mean- 
inglessness, and despair in all realms of life. This experience is ex- 
pressed in the arts and in literature, conceptualised in existential 
philosophy, actualised in political cleavages of all kinds, and analysed 
in the psychology of the unconscious . . . The question arising out of 
this experience is not, as in the Reformation, the question of a merciful 
God and the forgiveness of sins; nor is it, as in the early Greek Church, 
the question of finitude, death, and error, nor is it the question of the 
personal religious life or of the Christianisation of culture and society. 
It is a question of a reality in which the self-estrangement of our 
existence is overcome, a reality of reconciliation and reunion, of 
creativity, meaning, and hope. This reality is the New Being, which 
is the Christ. 

On the basis of his method of correlation, which he defines in his 
introduction, each main section of the system is divided into two 
parts, the one raising the question posed by the situation and the 
other giving the theological answer. The first main section is a most 
illuminating one on ‘ Reason and Revelation ’, the first half raising the 
question, and the other half dealing with the answer. The second 
main section is on ‘ Being and God’, and takes up the rest of this 
volume, the first half being entitled ‘ Being and the question of God’ 
and the second ‘ The Reality of God’. We are promised in the second 
volume sections on ‘ Existence and Christ’, ‘ Life and the Spirit’, 
and a concluding one on ‘ History and the Kingdom of God’. Apart, 
therefore, from the introductory and concluding sections on ‘ Reason * 
and Revelation’ and ‘History and the Kingdom’, the work follows 
the familiar pattern of an exposition of the Christian faith under the 
headings of the three Persons of the Trinity, but in terms of the 
questions raised by the present situation as understood by Tillich. 


A Closely Packed Book 


As I have already said, I have rarely read a more closely packed 
book than this. The thinker who, despite a very different background, 
is most akin to Tillich is, I think, Berdyaev, but the contrast between 
the looseness and discursiveness of the style of the one and the coherence 
and precision of the other is remarkable. If Berdyaev is the inspired 
amateur, Tillich is the sober professional, and he makes no concession 
to the casual reader. It is hard, therefore, to give much idea of the 
peculiar quality of his work in short quotations, and I can do no 
more, in the remaining time, than mention briefly some of its outstand- 
ing virtues and hint at some of its limitations. 

The first and, perhaps, the greatest merit of this book is that it is 
a magnificent constructive attempt to make the truth as it is in Christ 
luminous and real in terms of the most honest and profound modern 
experience. This is something which goes far beyond the self-conscious 
attempts to prove the relevance of Christianity or to express it in con- 


* Shortly to be published in this country by Messrs. Nisbet 
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temporary terms, of which we have had so many in the past twenty-five 
years. There is no hint of religious complacency in this volume. No 
one is more aware of the dangers of turning the Christian faith into the 
ideology of institutional Christianity than Tillich, as his enunciation 
of what he calls ‘the Protestant principle’ in The Protestant Era 
proves. This book shows that he is his own best teacher in this 
matter. He is a modern man, who knows no exemption from all the 
anxieties which beset modern men, but who has the courage to press 
forward to discover afresh for himself how all things hold together 
in Christ. 

Secondly, the book displays a remarkable catholicity of outlook. 
Tillich is a genuinely independent thinker, who does rot set himself 
up as the spokesman of a school or of a church: Yet he avoids the 
temptation to use other thinkers simply to obtain from them support 
for his own conclusions. On the contrary, he shows unusual sensitivity 
to their intentions as they themselves conceived them. This is particu- 
larly roticeable in his treatment of thinkers who are at present 
unpopular, such as Schleiermacher and Hegel, and in his discriminating 
and balanced handling of the significance of mysticism and pantheism. 
It is a pity, indeed, that he did not develop his thought a good deal more 
in relation to other thinkers and movements, which rarely receive more 
than passing mention from him. But it is notable in these days to 
find a constructive and original thinker so free from the odium 
theologicum. 


Gift for Creative Abstraction 

Thirdly, few people have a greater gift of what I can only call 
creative abstraction than Tillich. As I said earlier, to the casual reader 
the book will give the appearance of the most forbidding academicism. 
But penetrate into it and follow the workings of his mind and you soon 


discover that this is the very reverse of a dry-as-dust text-book. Here 


is an example of the imaginative power and insight which lie concealed 
behind his cumbrous professor’s style. He is speaking about the signi- 
ficance of the use of animal symbols for gods, such symbols as are 
found in the Bible—the lion and the lamb, for example—as well as in 
general religious history, and this is how he puts it: 

The sub-human, super-human character of the mythological gods is a 
protest against the reduction of divine power to human measure. 
In the moment in which this protest loses its effectiveness, the gods 
become glorified men rather than gods. They become individual persons 
who possess no divine ultimacy . . . Completely humanised gods are 
unre2l. They are idealised men. They have no numinous power. The 
fascinosum and tremendum are gone. Therefore religion imagines divine 
personalities whose qualities disrupt and transcend their persona! form 
In every respect. 

His whole discussion of time and space, of causality, substance, and 
finitude, shows his power of being able to see the deepest issues of 
existence in terms of abstract philosophical concepts, while few passages 
in modern philosophical or theological literature speak more movingly 
to the heart of the human situation than his section on anxiety and 
courage. 

On the other hand, I must confess to serious misgivings, not so much 
about what he says as about what he leaves unsaid. As the argument 
unfolded I felt more and more that this was magnificent but that it 
was.not theology. The trouble goes back to his initial distinction between 
apologetic and kerygmatic theology. I am sure that such a distinction 
is improper. Of course, it is entirely legitimate for one theologian to 
address himself chiefly to the general intellectual situation of his time 
and for another to be occupied primarily with the Bible and the internal 
life of the Church, but that can only be a difference of emphasis. No 
theology of the first kind which does not grapple critically with the 
Bible and the Church and of the second kind which does not express 
itself in terms of the questions posed by ‘its own historical situation 
can seriously claim to be systematic. It seems to me to be a reasonable 
demand to make of a systematic theology that it should teach 
theological method. It should provide its readers with a way of critical 
thinking which constantly raises the question whether it is faithful 
to God’s self-revelatioa in Christ. Tillich, largely because of his relative 
indifference to Biblical categories of thought, fails to do this. For all 
its range and profundity, this is impressionistic rather than systematic 
theology, an extended commentary on theological themes from one 
who stands on the frontier between theology and philosophy. 

This is not such a merely academic point as it may sound. Tillich 
teaches in America and is on his way to being rightly accepted as 
the most credtive and powerful theological thinker in America. He him- 
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self despite the limitation of his method, is saved from going astray in 
his exposition of theological truth because he has behind him a pro- 
found knowledge of the Bible and classical theology. Many of his most 
eager pupils lack this knowledge, however, and the result of his tuition 
may be that a term like ‘the New Being’ will come to have more 
meaning for them than ‘ Jesus Christ’. He himself says, with un- 
characteristic violence, at one point, ‘ Nothing is more inadequate and 
disgusting than to translate the concrete symbols of the Bible into less 
concrete and less powerful symbols’. But that, in fact, is what he 
himself does. I do not know that it is necessarily so inadequate and 
disgusting if to do so throws into relief the concreteness and power of 
the Biblical symbols, as he succeeds in doing. But it is insportant that 
the reader should be made to see the relation between the Biblical 
symbols and the more abstract ones of the theologian and trained to 
study that relation critically. This Tillich fails to do. A European 
Barthian can learn a great deal from Tillich about parts of the 
theological task which he is disposed to neglect, but an American 
Liberal needs more than Tillich provides if. he is to learn how to be 
a systematic theologian. ; 

And behind this lies an even more serious misgiving. Partly because 
of his method, one is never quite clear as to what the positive content 
of Tillich’s message is. He is most illuminating in posing the question 
and in showing how it implies the Christian answer. But he seems to 
show a curious evasiveness in his statement of that answer. He analyses - 
the situation which faith must meet in masterly fashion; he does not 
confront us very directly with the object of faith in His majesty and 
power. This is perhaps the deepest difference between his Systematic 
Theology and Barth’s Dogmatic. But it will be easier to see how much 
justification there is for this misgiving when the second volume has 
appeared. 

And it would, indeed, be ungrateful and misleading to end this 
review on a critical note. After all, whether this is proper systematic 
theology or not, it is an outstanding contribution to the Christian 
thought of our time and a most impressive further indication of the 
recovery of intellectual maturity and confidence by Protestantism. No 
one can finish reading this great book without a deeper apprehension of 
life’s mystery and its meaning.—Third Programme 


Landscape near Seaton 


Delaval 


Coming from the sea, across the coal-streaked sands, 
Ascend the dunes, where sharp grass 

Shivers in monotonous north-easters. 

Then you will see those heaps of slag that form 
A mountainous province of perfect cones. 


There, in the winter sea-mist, 

While the foghorn moans 

And perishes among the breakers, 

The pit-head winding-gear hauls down, 
On twinkling wheels, a sky of stone. 


It was the larger landscape Vanbrugh saw— 

The dunes, the sea, the fields of fog, 

And he composed, for its romantic emptiness, 

These rusticated towers, pillars, pediments, 

Ghosted the balustrades with statues, piled the steps. 


Now, stranded among the rubbish of a drastic age, 

Its grandeur is more than ever strange, but true. 

Our only fantasies are violent. Though a more decent 
Inequality prevails, we still require that state 

Of mind that can compose a monument to permanence. 


When shall we learn again to trust the larger 
Landscape, life’s underlying poise, discovering 
Another world, and other mountains, and another sun? 
What is the right behaviour that can still secure 
Our flimsy world, and see eternity within its ruin? 
% JAMES KirkuP 
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P= eitere to the. Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Portraits from Memory—lV 


Sir,—Lord Russell’s brilliant sketch of the 
Webbs has doubtless given pleasure to innumer- 
able friends of theirs, yet I am sure the elders 
among them are ready to challenge him on a 
few points. For instance, their alleged hates, of 
which Lord Russell cites two: I should say 
that they had no hatred for Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. True, Mrs. Webb remarked in her 
Diary that he acted steadily against her husband 
during the rise of the Labour Party. But Webb 
was no hater, and he was serenely confident that 
J. R. M. could not injure or seriously hamper 
him in his work. When the first Labour Govern- 
ment was being formed, Mrs. Webb, while 
noting MacDonald’s aloofness and vanity, con- 
ceded that he had become ‘ an extremely accom- 
plished leader ’. 

As for H. G. Wells, I believe the Webbs’ 
friends were unanimous in admiring their 
refusal to quarrel and the wonderful good 
temper they showed throughout the long dis- 
agreement. This began with Wells’ assault on 


the old Fabian gang and lasted over the cam- 


paign against the Poor Law. I recall a dinner 
party at Grosvenor Road forty years ago at 
which the guests of honour were a famous 
young Cabinet Minister and his wife. She was 
heard to say, ‘ Everybody is telling me to read 
The New Machiavelli: what do you say, Mr. 
Webb?’ His reply was perfect: ‘Read it, my 
dear Mrs. . There is a speaking likeness 
of me in the book’. 

Yours, etc., 

S. K. RATCLIFFE 


London, N.W.11 


Sir,—The story of Sidney Webb and the 
handcuffed prisoner, told by Bertrand Russell 
in his broadcast on the Webbs, and printed in 
Tuer LISTENER, differs considerably from the 
account of the same incident given by Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson, as told to hirh by Shaw. Mr. 
Pearson’s version runs: « 

On the journey from Haarlem to Ulm one 
day, a policeman entered their steam tramcar. 
He was in charge of a young delinquent to 
whose wrist a long chain was fastened, and who, 
under the severe stares of the company, appeared 
as wretched as a young man would be under such 
circumstances. It happened that Webb and Shaw 
had ‘bought a packet of the famous local marzi- 
pan, ubiquitous on the Continent, and had been 
unable to eat it. At the next stop, the police 
officer rose and beckoned his prisoner to follow. 
As the disgraced youth passed, Webb. with 
miraculous adroitness transferred his marzipan 
from his pocket to that of the prisoner. The 
effect was magical. The youth, finding that what 
he had resented as reprobation was really sym- 
pathy, lifted his head, recovered his self-respect 
and, Jet us hope, lived blamelessly ever after. © 


“Shaw told me’, adds Mr. Pearson, ‘that 
the gesture, in conception and execution, was 
entirely characteristic of the real Sidney Webb’. 

Yours, etc., 


Liverpool ALLAN M. LAING 


Sir,—In your short article on the Webbs in 
Tue LISTENER of July 31 you write: ‘ After 
Sidney died, his wife wrote: “The days of his 
absence are weary to get through. .”’ These 
words appear in a rather wonderful chapter on 
“The Other One’ in Beatrice’s Our Partnership. 


She goes on to say that she is afraid, not of 
death but of life without him. 
Beatrice died before Sidney.—Yours, etc., 
Shortlands GEORGE SPRINGALL 


Portraits from Memory—IlL 


Sir,—Bertrand Russell’s talk on D. H. 
Lawrence might profitably be comparéd with 
one by Lady Cynthia Asquith, ‘D. H. Lawrence 
as I knew him’, reproduced in THe LISTENER 
of September 15, 1949. Two impressions so 
strongly opposed prove conclusively the impossi- 
bility of forming any reliable opinion of a per- 
sonality from the judgment of others. Few 
people would care to meet the Lawrence 
Bertrand Russell saw; many would be happy 
and honoured to make the acquaintance of the 
Lawrence who was Lady Cynthia’s friend. 

Another point vividly stressed by Bertrand 
Russell’s talk—also hinging on the mysterious 
problem of personality—is that two such 
opposed types as he and° Lawrence could never, 
in the nature of things, understand each other, 
and certainly never work together for any length 
of time. Sooner or later the clash would inevit- 
ably come. Put simply and briefly, it is the age- 
old opposition of ‘heart’ and ‘head’. Law- 
rence’s famous mistrust of the intellect per se 
is quite common in poets, and rather corre- 
sponds to Browning’s mistrust—which increased 
with the years—of ‘reason’ as a guide in the 
ultimate problems. There is a great gulf—and 
it is doubtful whether it can ever be bridged— 
between those who look upon the intellect as 
master and those who believe it should always 
be a servant.—Yours, etc., 


Barnt Green DALLAS KENMARE 


Tristantalising 

Sir,—In THe LISTENER of July 31 Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey states that the relay of ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde’ from the Bayreuth Festival on July 
23 was taken by picking up a broadcast, rather 
than by line, and that the result was unsatis- 
factory. We had in fact ordereda line, which 
was used for parts of the First and Second 
Acts and for the whole of the Third Act. 
Towards the end of Act I, the line failed and 
we had to substitute a stand-by programme of 
gramophone records for four minutes. At the 
beginning of Act II the line was again faulty; 
an apology was broadcast and records’ substi- 
tuted at 7.20 p.m. In order to save the remainder 
of the transmission from complete failure, we 
made arrangements to pick up the programme 
from a broadcast transmitter in Germany. This 
was used from 7.35 p.m., but was not entirely 
satisfactory because of interference. At various 
times during the Second Act the line was 
restored, and for the whole of the Third Act 
it remained satisfactory. The line trouble 
occurred on the Continent. 

We must apologise to Third Programme 
listeners for the shortcomings of this relay, 
which were, however, ‘due to circumstances 
beyond our control ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 R. T. B. Wynn 

Chief Engineer, B.B.C. 


The Continuous Creation of Matter 


Sir,—The Astronomer Royal’s talk, although 
clear to scientists, seems to have confused the 


layman. Your correspondent, Mr. Frank 
Wallington, is quite wrong in the explanation he 
offers. 

One of the fundamental postulates of 
Einstein’s theory is that the velocity of light, 
in space, is the same everywhere in the universe. 
The speed with which a body is receding from 
us does not in the least affect the velocity of 
the electro-magnetic waves of light leaving it, 
or the velocity with which they reach the earth. 
This velocity is a constant quantity. 

Light is a wave motion, consequently its fre- 
quency and wave-length are related in _ its 
velocity, and the explanation of the ‘light 
barrier’ is as follows: The characteristics of 
visible light as they affect the eye are dependant 
upon the number of pulses reaching the eye per 
second and the distance apart of those pulses, 
i.e., the frequency and wavelength of the light. 
Thus the faster a star is receding from us the 
greater will be the distance it covers between 
the time of emitting one pulse of light of a given 
frequency and the next. That is, the wave-length 
of the light is changed by the speed of recession 
of the star. Hence, the reason why light from 
distant stars drifts towards the red end of the 
spectrum. This is the well-known Doppler effect. 

It is seen at once on this explanation that the 
speed of a star might be so great that the 
distance between the pulses of light it is emitting 
gets so long that the electro magnetic waves 
reaching us take on the characteristics of redio 
waves and are, therefore, not visible. For explor- 
ing outer-space astronomers are even now 
employing radio-telescopes in which the optical 
system is replaced by a radio receiver. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.2 ViIcTOR DUMERT 


Round the London Galleries 


Sir,—It must be accepted that the arts of 
painting and sculpture have become a plaything 
for the intellectual snob. Under the guidance of 
directors of galleries and critics of art vying 
with each other in the sensitivity of their m:nds, 
and proudly conscious of their special ability in 
directing the taste of the public, fashionable art 
has been divorced from life and is now hope- 
lessly degenerate. 

The reproduction in THE LISTENER of July 

24 of ‘The Square’ by Alberto Giacometti, and 
the high-falutin’ nonsense about it, by David 
Sylvester, reaches down to a new low. 
* It is difficult to see how this sort of thing 
can be stopped. In hopeful moments it is possible 
to imagine that the seriousness with which these 
intellectuals make and talk nonsense might reach 
a pitch where they would be certifiable. But in 
hopeless moments it seems that we must wait for 
the destruction of this civilisation, a recur- 
rence of the Dark Ages, and a subsequent rebirth 
of sturdy intelligence.-—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 Henry CARR 


Two Covers on ‘The Listener’ 

Sir,—What a thrill of pleasure the splendid 
white horse from a roundabout on last week’s 
cover must have given to many of your readers 
besides myself. It is a work of unconscious art, 
decorative and full of vitality. It compensates 
me for having to look at Matisse’s. repellent 
little boy on a recent cover.—Yours, etc., 

Kew SYDNEY COCKERELL 
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Onze of the six new blast 
furnaces to be completed 
in this country in 1952 will 

be the largest in Europe. 
They will have been built by 
firms on the North-East Coast, 

in the Midlands, in South 
Wales, and near the North 
Welsh Border. When in full 

operation they will produce enough 
pig iron to increase Britain’s annual 
output of steel by three-quarters of 
a million tons. These new blast 
furnaces are all part of the steel 
industry’s first post-war development plan 
—the great £240,000,000 project begun in 
1946, as part of which one of the world’s 
largest steel works has been built. 


“Don’t forget me!” says 74cK scRAP 
The steel industry still needs all the 
scrap which engineering firms and other 
steel users can send back. Search out 
every ton of scrap on your premises. 
Your local scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection. 


Issued by the BRITISH IRON & STEEL FEDERATION 
STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Every monetary problem that 
arises when you are arranging 
to go abroad can be dealt with 
promptly through any branch 
of Lloyds Bank. 

The Bank will tell you how 
much money can be taken, 
issue Travellers’ Cheques or 


How much money 
can I take with me? 
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Letters of Credit and permitted 
amounts of foreign currency, 
and undertake any other 
monetary arrangements that 
may be necessary for any 
journey on business or pleasure, 
across the Channel or across 
the world. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 


Presented in the sincere 
belief that it will rank as 


one of the greatest human 


stories in film entertainment, MANDY’s is the tenderly 
moving story of one child—and her impact upon the lives 
of her parents. Written with sympathy and acted with integrity 
by a splendid cast led by PHYLLIS CALVERT, JACK 
HAWKINS, TERENCE MORGAN and GODFREY 
TEARLE, it bears all the unmistakable marks of an 
Ealing Studios production, embodying the finest 

characteristics in British screen craftsmanship. MANDY’s 
. In a million hearts. 


is a story which will live . . 


You can see it now at the 
GAUMONT HAYMARKET and MARBLE ARCH PAVILION 


and from AUGUST 10th at GAUMONT THEATRES in the Main Provincial Cities 
Gaumont Theatres NORTH-WEST LONDON August 25th 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


The Traitors. By Alan Moorehead. 


Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


On SEPTEMBER 5, 1945, a young cipher clerk, 
named Igor Grouzenko, who worked in the 
Russian Embassy at Ottawa, betrayed the trust 
placed in him by his government. He stole a 
sheaf of papers which contained the details of the 
Russian secret service organisation in Canada 
and included the names of some of their con- 
tacts. Allan, Nunn May was one of them. He 
and Klaus Fuchs betrayed to the Russians such 
knowledge as they had about atomic research, 
which, in the case of Fuchs, amounted to in- 
formation about the making of the atomic bomb. 
Grouzenko thought the Canadians were having 
a raw deal; May and Fuchs thought that the 
Russians were being kept improperly in the 
dark. May and Fuchs are ‘traitors’, but the 

’ word is not applied by Mr. Moorehead to Grou- 
zenko. The moral problems, on which Mr. 
Moorehead pronounces with engaging simplicity 
and conviction, are complicated. 

Of the three ‘ traitors’ Bruno Pontecorvo can 
be put on one side. We do not know for certain 
where he is. He was last heard of in Finland 
and everything points to his having crossed, 
willingly or otherwise, the Russian frontier. 
Apart from the tantalising details about his visit 

~to Italy in the summer of 1950, his strange 
reservations on the aeroplane to Sweden, and the 
fact that ‘both he and his wife avoided their 
parents, his case is uninteresting because so many 
alternative hypotheses can be entertained with 
~ equal plausibility. 

May and Fuchs, on the other hand, are more 
significant. We live in an age in which there are 
secrets really worth having, and in which there 
are moral issues that engage the profoundest 

~ emotions. The notion that our age is lacking 
in moral fervour is one that can only be accepted 
by those who are completely out of sympathy 
with its aspirations. The communist ideal, 
complicated as it is by the problem of Russian 
imperialism and by the methods which must be 
employed if it is to be put forcibly into opera- 
tion, is a real issue, and May and Fuchs were 
‘caught up in it. May’s case is fairly simple 
because he refused to say very much. He was 
torn between ‘ making sure that the development 
of atomic energy was not confined to the 
U.S.A’ and something else—perhaps loyalty. 
The Grouzenko affair put Security on his track 
ry and he collapsed at once. He had already decided 
to give up collaboration: ‘the whole affair was 
extremely painful’, he said. . 
; Fuchs, the battered refugee, the brilliant 
; 
t 


scientist, the man who had never known friend- 
ship, was more informative. After a good deal 
of hedging and denial he and William Skandon, 
the officer who was sent to investigate him, 
entered into that mysterious realm of artificial 
confidence where the spirit of the hunted is 
| broken and he confesses to the hunter all he 
- knows. Two factors seem to have operated: 
u disillusionment about Russia and the ties of 
friendship he had formed with his colleagues at 
Harwell. Fuchs was in a moral dilemma, which 
strikes Mr. Moorehead—and, indeed, struck 
~ __ Fuchs himself—as pathological. On the one 
hand he thought the Russians were going to 
build a better world, on the other, he had doubts 
about their sincerity and found that devotion 

; to an abstract ideal may mean the betrayal of 
- concrete friends. The issue is not new, and to 
call the experience ‘pathological’ is simply 
misleading. Fuchs was entangled in one of 
the most serious moral difficulties of our time. 
Mr. Moorehead, as might be expected from 


‘ 


so distinguished a journalist, tells his stories 
admirably, and they make fascinating reading. 
His judgments, however, are less compelling. 
What he complains of is that May and Fuchs 
both acted as their consciences bade them, and 
that, according to Mr. Moorehead, will never 
do. Fuchs and the early Christians ‘were so 
convinced of their rightness that they were pre- 
pared to destroy the State in order to have their 
way ’. And, says Mr. Moorehead further, ‘ there 
is no place for such men in an ordered com- 
munity. They belong where Fuchs now is, 
sewing mailbags, in Stafford Gaol’. One cannot 
help wondering which way Mr. Moorehead will 
jump if, and when, we are ‘ liberated ’. 


The Conduct of Life. By Lewis Mumford. 


Secker and Warburg. 21s. 


With this volume Mr. Mumford completes a 
great work which he began in 1930 with 
Technics and Civilisation and to which he added 
in subsequent years The Culture of Cities (1938) 
and The Condition of Man (1944). Half-a-dozen 
other books, marginal to his design, are inter- 
spersed through the same period. They all deal, 
from one aspect or another, with ‘the conduct 
of life’, and taken together they ‘outline a 
philosophy, demonstrate a method of synthesis, 
and project further a new pattern of life that 
has, for at least a century, been in process of 
emergence ’. Mr. Mumford combines a tradition 
which may be said to have begun for the modern 
world with Goethe and Blake, and to have in- 
cluded (to mention only a few to whom he 
acknowledges particular obligations) Ruskin, 
Morris, Spencer, Lloyd Morgan, and Patrick 
Geddes. It is a philosophy of emergent evolu- 
tion, scientific in its formulation, aesthetic in its 
application. It depends, for its sustention, on 
hope. 

Hope is, of course, a subjective state of mind. 
There is little in history, and nothing at all in 
our present situation, to justify such a whimsey. 
Nothing except what Mumford calls ‘ confidence 
in creation ’, which is ‘a sense of the rich poten- 
tialities of life and of endless alternatives, beyond 
those that the immediate moment or the imme- 
diate culture offers’. Hope in this sense is a 
wager, an alternative to the wager that Pascal 
used to justify a belief in the existence of God; 
or perhaps it is the same wager in disguise, for 


a confidence in creation might be held to imply. 


a confidence in a Creator. But Mr. Mumford 
holds God in reserve. He believes that our salva- 
tion can only be accomplished by individual 
effort. ‘ The new age will begin when a sufficient 
number of men and women in every land and 
culture take upon themselves the burden men 
once sought to transfer to an Emperor, a 
Messiah, a dictator, a single God-like man. That 
is the ultimate lesson of democracy: the burden 
cannot be shifted ’. 

Mr. Mumford is not unaware of the odds 
against individual man. He has studied mass 
psychology and taken a full look at the forces 
of hate and aggression. But he believes that 
these forces can be overcome—by love. Hate 
and aggression arise, as the psychologists have 
demonstrated beyond any doubt, from the denial 
of love. But if we accept love (and Mr. Mum- 
ford knows that the acceptance of love would 


‘involve some radical reform of traditional ethics) 


then everything is possible. ‘ The transformation 
of hate and aggression into kindness, of destruc- 
tiveness into life and furthering activities, 
depends upon our discovering the formative 
principle that prevails during the period of 
growth and development’. That principle is 


love, ‘a capacity for embracing’ otherness’. ‘To 
make ourselves capable of loving, and ready to 
receive love, is the paramount problem of inte- 
gration: indeed, the key to salvation’. Or more 
eloquently still: ‘ To live actively through every 
organ and still remain whole: to identify one- 
self loyally with the community and yet to 
emerge from it, with free choices and new goals: 
to live fully in the moment and to possess in 
that moment all that eternity might bring: to 
re-create in one’s consciousness the whole in 


. which man lives and moves and has his being— 


these are essential parts of the new affirmation 
of life’. 

Words, words, words—the sceptic will say; 
and it is true that Lewis Mumford has used too 
many words to convey his message. Our age 
demands reiteration, and this writer does not 
hesitate to supply it. In the long run the world 
will continue to read (or listen to) the lapidary 
aphorisms of ‘The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell’; or might find a sufficient creed in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But Mr. Mumford is 
expressing these same eternal verities in the 
idiom of his time, and we can only hope (or 
pray) that his voice will be heard throughout 
the world. 


Sir John Soane. By John Summerson. 
Art and Technics. 10s. 6d. 


There can be few English architects who have 
invited biographical treatment more obviously 
than Sir John Soane, and fewer still who have 
provided more copious material for its fulfil- 
ment. In the course of his life he made of his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields a kind of personal 
Academy of the Arts, contained within the walls 
of a private residence, but intended for public 
display: and what had been a museum in its 
builder’s lifetime retains (thanks to an extremely 
restrictive Act of Parliament) the atmosphere of 
a private house after his death. Within its 
cabinets are enshrined its founder’s account- 
books, his correspondence, his diaries, and, of 
course, his drawings. Twenty-five years ago a 
former curator published a selection of this 
biographical material as The Portrait of Sir 
Fohn Soane, a book as perversely confusing as 
the museum itself, yet one from which there 
emerged an authentic picture of this strange, 
neurotic man, who quarrelled with his family, 
his friends, and his colleagues, but who so loved 
his art that he lived to be hailed as the father 
of his profession by the founders of the Institute 
of British Architects. 

What did not emerge from A. T. Bolton’s 
book was any clear account of the unique archi- 
tectural style which was the outward expression 
of Soane’s personal isolation. It is this peculiar 
Soanic manner which Mr. John Summerson has, 
with his usual lucidity, analysed and explained. 
He divides Soane’s productive life into’ five 
periods: the first, of student work, strongly 
influenced by French neo-classicism; the second, 
of rather immature designs for country houses 
in the style of Wyatt and Holland; the third, 
of professional success coinciding with the 
emergence of the characteristic Soane style; and 
the fourth and fifth, of its development in the 
direction of those ‘ new and picturesque effects ’ 
which their author called the ‘Poetry of 
Architecture ’. 

The creative period was short, lasting only 
from 1791 to 1806, and Mr. Summerson shows 
how for the rest of his life Soane exploited a 
small stock of architectural forms which he had 
made his own—the saucer dome on pendentives 
pierced by a central oculus, the incised lines, the 
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thin, segmental arches—combining and re- 
combining them on every scale from the monu- 
mental to the aedicular. Even in the creation of 
these characteristic forms, as well as in the 
elimination of conventional classical ornamenta- 
tion which accompanied them, Soane owed much 
to his ‘ revered master’ George Dance, who had 
roofed the Guildhall Council Chamber in the 
* Soanic’ manner as early as 1777. But Mr. Sum- 
merson shows that these were not the only influ- 
ences that helped to shape Soane’s style. There 
was the work of his predecessor at the Bank of 
England, Sir Robert Taylor, who in the last 
years of his life designed (perhaps vicariously) 
an apartment curiously prophetic of Soane’s 
own work in the same building. There was Sir 
John Vanbrugh, whose use of recession and 
projection finds an echo in Soane’s Picture 
Gallery at Dulwich. And there were the writings 
of the Abbé Laugier, advocating a primitivism 
in architecture which gave intellectual justifica- 
tion to Soane’s rejection of the Orders. 

It is not surprising that 
the work of so esoteric an 
architect should never have 
been widely admired, and 
much of it has _ been 
destroyed. Nevertheless it 
has an important place in 
the history of English 
architecture, and by a clear 
analysis of Soane’s style, 
and a copious illustration’ 
of his buildings, Mr. Sum- 
merson has done much to 
make his architecture 
both more comprehensible 
and more widely known. 


An Introduction to 
the Study of Blake 
By Max Plowman. 
Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 

Max Plowman died in 

1941. This book, first pub- 

lished (at four shillings and 

sixpence!) in 1927, the 
centenary of Blake’s death, 


is now, with its eight 
plates, reprinted un- 
changed except for the 


addition of one note on 
‘Thel’s Motto’ by Mrs. 
Plowman. It has worn well. 
Much has been published 
about Blake since 1927, some of it directly 
stimulated by Plowman, but his book remains 
the same valid and exciting introduction as it 
was a quarter of a century ago. The mature 
student of Blake can profitably return to it for 
a refresher course. 

It is a modest book, not attempting to ‘ cover 
the ground’ or to be any sort of handbook. It 
leaves biography and bibliography to others. Its 
ten ‘essays’, printed as chapters in the order in 
which they were written, could be read 
separately, though there is a ‘ progression’. 
Plowman ‘tried to indicate certain ways of 
approach’ to Blake’s poetry. He wrote of the 
difference between Corporeal Understanding and 
the Imaginative Iinage, of Blake’s use of sym- 
bols, of what he meant by Imagination, Love, 
Forgiveness, of the place occupied in B'ake’s 
Vision by Reason and Sex which, from one 
point of view, are Heaven and Hell. There is 
much illustration and some exposition, but 
Blake's poems ‘do not invariably yield one 
single image which is the meaning’. So Plow- 
man regarded ‘the portions of this book which 
attempt exposition as the least satisfactory ’. 
Exposition that is at all systematic is confined 
to The Book of Thel, Visions of the Daughters 
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of Albion and The Four Zoas. It is only less 
satisfactory in the sense that it is not final. No 
student of Blake should go very far wrong 
whose primary method of approach is Plow- 
man’s. His book is not called an Introduction 
to Blake but an Introduction to the Study of 
Blake. If some of the student’s findings differ 
from Plowman’s, he will. still have to thank 
Plowman for having shown him the way and 
given him the stimulus—and, indeed, for much 
more than that. 


Those Impossible English 
By Quentin Bell and Herbert and 
Alison Gernsheim. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 


This book is a social survey of the past hundred 
years, in text and two hundred carefully selected 
photographs. The emphasis of the text, as Mr. 
Bell writes in his introduction, is on a social 


Scene at the Serpentine, c, 1925 
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and political development that has been towards 
the rubbing away of class distinctions, and 
towards the weakening of what Mr. Bell_calls 
the ‘regime of status’ which was maintained 
by various kinds of social display—such as the 
employment of flunkeys, or the peace-time splen- 
dour of the military—which Mr. Bell analyses 
in a thoughtful and witty essay. 

The merit of the book, as the compilers 
intended, is in the fascination of these photo- 
graphs from the past, that jump frorn the page 
to give us a shock that is tempered with 
familiarity. Here is the horse-drawn omnibus 
that we have read of, or heard of in a father’s 
or grandfather’s reminiscences, but which most 
of us have never seen; the impossible clothes 
on Margate beach (c. 1858); the crinolined 
figures—some graceful, some grotesque; a class 
of poor schoolchildren (c. 1856) who all look 
old before their time. Certain photographs are 
outstanding, particularly those by Octavius Hill. 
There is also a remarkable photograph ‘ Reed 
Harvest on the Norfolk Broads, 1885’ by P. u36 
Emerson, where the photographer has captured 
the quiet simplicity of four workers and the 
immense, flat distances of the Broads. The later 
photographs have inevitably less interest. The 
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short skirts and cloche hats of the two’ women 
at Epsom Races (1928) are surely more absurd 
than anything our Victorian ancestors can show 
in the way of dress. 


Flora of the British Isles 
By A. R. Clapham, T. G. Tutin and 
E. F. Warburg. Cambridge. 50s. 


For many years now a new Flora of Britain has 
been looked for by all botanists, both amateur and 
professional, though the former, it must be con- 
fessed, have had their hopes mingled with a little 
apprehension, on account of the latter-day mul- 
tiplication of species and alteration of names. 

Perfection is unattainable, and the mildest 
expert has a cantankerous strain in him; so 
faults are certain to be found in this new Flora 
of Britain. For all that, it may safely be said 
that, on the whole, all expectations and most 
fears are realised in this book, and that so far as 
can be expected in the fluid 
state of | contemporary 
classification, it seems to 
be as satisfactory a Flora 
as could be compiled on 
such a scale. Its appearance 
is an event of huge impor- 
tance in the life of any 
British botanist. . 

The ‘lumping’ tendency 
in Bentham and Hooker 
undoubtedly went much 
too far; but it had this 
advantage, even for the 
most scientific, that—given 
the principle of over- 
simplification—there was in 
that work a secure back- 
ground with no apparent 
prospect of substantial 
alteration. In modern 
times there have been two 
movements of botanical 
thought which tend to con- 
fuse floral classification. 
The first is to define by 
name little constant differ- 
ences within a group of 
plants; the second is a 
vexatiously precise enquiry 
into the name first given 
to a plant. The? result is 
that any botanist beyond 
adolescence finds himself 
continually faced with 
“new’ species, and with a necessity for renam- 
ing species with which he is already familiar. 

Not the least of merits in the present work is 
the way in which the authors have faced up to 
these difficulties. Perforce they have had to use 
the most ‘ accurate’ names, however strange; but 
they have done this with an engaging air of 
reluctance, and they have also, both in text and 
index, given a full measure of synonyms. The 
most conservative among us may be irritated, 
but we cannot be muddled. They have also 
displayed a laudable taste in the matter of 
vernacular names, putting the artificial appella- 
tions of nineteenth-century botanists into in- 
verted commas. As to the up-to-date proliferation 
of species, they have struck as delicate a balance 
as could be between the ‘lumpers’ and 
“splitters ’. This necessarily involves a treatment 
which is pedantically inconsistent. 

For instance, with the group of orchids which 
comprises the marsh orchids and spotted orchids 
they have made a most competent and complete 
classification, so far as such a’ thing is possible. 
They have recorded new names but have, wisely, 
relegated some examples to the status of sub- 
species. But with certain horrible genera, of 
which Rubus (the brambles) and Hieracium are . 
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particularly distressing examples, a similar treat- 
ment would have preposterously and impossibly 
enlarged the volume with some 300, and 260, 
species respectively. On occasions like this, where 
it has been possible, groups rather than species 
and sub-species have been described. Such 
admirable common sense pervades the whole 
work. ; 

It is very hard, without a long testing in the 
field, to judge how practical this will prove as a 
handbook. It is provided with artificial keys for 
identification, and an indoor perusal of these 
suggests that they will turn out simpler and 
clearer for amateurs than those that we have 
been accustomed to. It is characteristic that for 
the willows—that infinitely puzzling genus— 
there are three keys, one for male plants, one 
for female, and one for plants with mature 
leaves. Hybrids are described in a great many 
cases; there are also large and necessary additions 
to the tale of foreign plants which have become 
naturalised in Britain. 

The experienced (not necessarily expert) 
botanist will have to put up with many un- 
familiar names, and with a good number of 
new genera. These are the pains we must pay for 
our pleasures; and when, for example, we find 
the annual gentians (except for Gentiana nivalis) 
separated from the perennials under the name of 
Gentianella, we must, in spite of prejudice, allow 
it to be a fitting change. And it was a relief to 
find that the genus Allium had not, following 
Hutchinson, been removed from Lileaceae to 
Amaryllidaceae, a most upsetting, although no 
doubt respectable, arrangement. 

A volume of illustrations is to follow. It 
would be wise, when the whole work is reprinted, 
to incorporate these in the text. We might then 
have at last a British Flora to rival the splendid 
work done for France by the Abbé Coste. 


Romantic Landscape. By Paul Dehn. 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
Poems 1950-1951 
By Michael Hamburger. 
Hand and Flower Press. Is. 
The Exiles. By Henry Treece. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Dehn’s métier is wit and the poem which 
strikes obliquely at large themes—though this 
new collection contains several poems which are 
successful in a more ambitious mode. The title 
poem, certainly, makes its point about a grave 
subject perfectly and with language of some 
elaboration, and in ‘The Sunken Cathedral’ 
there are passages as powerful as this: 
Leviathan 

Hurled his wet shoulder to the streaming wall, 

And the west door 

Went down like a gangway with a rattle of oak 

On stone, as the sea surged luminously in. 
But Mr. Dehn normally works with less heavy 
machinery and his poems are full of enviably 
bright phrases and ideas—‘ carrot-coloured gold- 
fish’, ‘ duckboard ripples’, ‘ chimney cowls like 
little owls ’"—which are often capable of moving 
into evocatory and memorable realms— My 
window lays its grid on the map of a sky’ and 

Where the fluted dustbins lie 
Like broken pillars jn the leaves. 

Beyond a sincere and restrained sense of the 
tragedy of his times, Mr. Dehn has no ideolo- 
gical axe to grind. Without some sort of prop 
he may, as he moves into his forties, find himself 
more frequently tempted into the sentimentality 
which now very occasionally lies at the back of 
his work. The accomplished, amused, and 
amusing reporter is a rare figure in verse at the 
moment: Mr. Dehn could with profit extend the 
range of his neat, sensitive style, as .Mr. 
MacNeice in the ’thirties so profitably extended 
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his. There is some evidence in the present volume 
of Mr. Dehn’s capability in such a direction— 
a pious but entertaining masque for the four- 
hundredth anniversary of Shrewsbury School. 
Mr. Hamburger has a most attractive lyrical 

talent, but unlike Mr. Dehn his poems have too 
few metaphysical pegs, and tend to ascend to 
rarefied heights and become over-inflated. ‘ Mat 
gold of October sunshine’, one poem reasonably 
begins, but ends ‘to lure one faultless chord”. 
For Mr. Hamburger a child is ‘ fecklesS’, his 
love ‘long-limbed’, a cadenza ‘tremulous’ and 
a thrush a ‘troubadour of transcendent love’. 
That these romantic clichés, these wordy substi- 
tutes for observation, do not immediately defeat 
this collection is a measure of Mr. Hamburger’s 
success with rhythms and the forms of his verse. 
Poem after poem opens with a promising move- 
nent: 

Too vast for grief, too vague for thought’s 

discomfort, 

This evening deepens, 
for example, and 

Let me describe our death: around us, not 

the sea, : : 
But streets, a multitude of rivers. 


It must be hoped that this easy eloquence will 
find an experience, a discipline, to stiffen it, an 
aim beyond the ‘ beauty’ of the poetaster. 

Mr. Treece no longer writes that dense, in- 
comprehensible poetry which descended (by the 
back stairs) from Mr. Dylan Thomas. He has 
lost, too, the manner which sometimes coyly 
and surprisingly peeped between the wodges of 
blood and apocalypse—the ‘Ah cherry-tree, so 
lissom in the wind’ sort of poem. He is now (as 
his recently published novel also shows) a writer 
of considerable horse-power, capable of wide 
communication and invention. The Exiles is in 
some ways an impressive book. Many of its 
poems employ a historical or mythological 
apparatus with considerable and never-failing 
resource, and the group of more personal pieces 
with which the volume ends have a care for form 
and a quality of emotion which make them 
surely the high-point of their author’s poetic 
achievement. But when Mr. Treece’s language is 
looked at closely severe doubts arise. To take a 
poem almost at random (‘Domenico Scarlatti’), 
the sun ‘ grins like an imbecile’, voyagers. travel 
‘painfully’, the birds are ‘gaunt’, fountains 
have ‘jewelled streamers’, walls a ‘ moorish 
glory’, sand is ‘endless’, strings are ‘ wailing’, 
and,so on. This is mere literary writing, in which 
the evidence of real feeling comes far too rarely. 
The epithet for a lizard—‘ dusty ’—in the same 
poem is a small but revealing instance: lizards 
are the reverse of dusty. These poems are am- 
bitious, but ambitious often far beyond Mr. 
Treece’s knowledge and experience. 


The Defence of Western Europe 
By Drew Middleton. Muller. 15s. 


Mr. Middleton is much too good a journalist 
not to know the supreme value of timing, and 
he has got this book out just at the moment 
when it is likely not only to be read but to be 
read profitably. No more intelligible survey of 
the present position is available. Mr. Middleton 
knows well that there can be no such thing now 
as a localised war if great powers are involved 
and that the defence of Europe will only be one 
battle in a long war. The purpose of its defence 
is not only to prevent its falling with all its 
riches into Russian hands, but to set free forces 
urgently required elsewhere. One function of 
that defence is assuredly to get U.S. troops out 
of Europe to become available for later or 
parallel developments. After a careful analysis 
which is never optimistic and is sometimes the 
reverse he concludes that should Russia attack 
now, western Europe could not be defended. 
But if Russia fails to strike before 1953 then, 
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if the present progress in European rearmament 
is maintained, it could be defended in that year: 
it must be added that though this is Mr. Middle- 
ton’s considered rather optimistic view, he is 
not without fear that it might be over-optimistic. 
He believes fundamentally that western 
Europe should be defended by western Euro- 
peans and he does not believe that they can do 
so without German help; this to him justifies 
the risks, here frankly stated, which must be 
taken in creating new German armies. 

The most useful things in the book are the 
factual accounts he gives first of the Russian 
aims and forces and second of the progress made 
by the British and American troops, and_ his 
frank praise of the former is the more impressive 
by juxtaposition with criticism of the latter, 


‘ although he feels that the reasons for criticism 


have been largely removed by General Eddy. His 
book contains much material that is unobtain- 
able elsewhere without a good deal of research; 
it gives reasons for its conclusions and, if it 
terrifies, it also reassures. 


Ernest Jones, Chartist: Selections from 
the Writings and Speeches of Ernest 
Jones, with Introduction and Notes 
by John Saville. 

Lawrence and Wishart. 25s. 


Ernest Jones was the man who kept the Chartist 
movement in England flickeringly alive for a 
full ten years after it had ceased to have any 
hold on the main body of working-class opinion. 
Coming into the movement only in 1846, when 
its decline had already begun, he worked for 
it selflessly and with unwaning enthusiasm until 
there was literally no movement left to work 
for. To it he sacrificed his literary career; for 
it he reduced himself to penury and spent in 
gaol two appalling years which seriously under- 
mined his health. 

All this time, or at any rate from 1848 
onwards, he belonged to the extreme left wing 
of Chartism and stood out for the Charter, 
whole and complete, against those who advo- 
cated compromise in order to secure an alliance 
with middle-class Reformers. He also insisted 
that the Charter, as a purely political demand, 
was fet enough, and set out to equip 
the movement with a social programme designed 
to enlist the\ support of the main body of the 
working class. In taking this line he was greatly 
under Marx’s influence. Marx contributed largely 
in the 1850s to Jones’ People’s Paper, and there 
are many references to him in Marx’s corre- 
spondence with Engels. Finally, towards the end 
of the 1850s, Jones became convinced that 
nothing could be achieved without middle-class 
support. Settling in Manchester, he built up a 
large practice at the Bar and played an active 
part in Radical politics during the American 
Civil War. In 1868 after the second Reform 
Act he came near election as M.P. for Man- 
chester, but died worn out in 1869, at the age 
of fifty. Born in Germany, of an aristocratic 
English family—his father was equerry to the 
Duke of Cumberland—he was almost the only 
Englishman who fully understood the philo- 
sophic outlook of the German exiles in London 
who followed Marx’s lead. 

Jones is best remembered today for his 
Chartist songs and poems—especially ‘ The Song 
of the Lower Classes’. He wrote much poetry, 
of middling quality, and some novels and 
romances, besides his political writings, from 
which Mr. Saville here prints a selection. These 
last, it must be confessed, are not of great 
interest, except to students of Chartism in its 
later phases; or to Marxian devotees who want 
to work out the pedigree of British Marxism. 
Mr. Saville’s introduction, on the other hand, 
is excellently done, and helps to fill the void 
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left by the absence of any biography of Jones 
beyond a few slight sketches. It is a pity Mr. 
Saville did not also annotate his extracts, some 
of which can hardly be followed except by close 
students of the period. The most important are 
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those which show Jones trying to breathe fresh 
life into Chartism by giving it a positive social 
programme, in which land nationalisation and 
the ‘right to work’ take a leading place. After 
these, the most interesting relate to proposals for 
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the democratic reorganisation of the armed 
forces; in these he advocated promotion ex- 
clusively from the ranks, the concession of 
political and social rights, including the right to 
marry, and the abolition of the barrack syste... 


The Ballad of the Sad Café. By Carson McCullers. Cresset Press. 15s. 
j Beet The Lazy Ones. By Albert Cosséry. Peter Owen. 11s. 6d. 
The Sugar House. By Antonia White. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 


HAVE never liked cricket, perhaps ‘because 
iE my prep school the first time I stood 
_ before a wicket, the tip of my tongue was 
cut in half by a ball on the chin and the next 
morning we had bloaters for breakfast. But 
despite my abhorrence of the game, I remember 
the qualitative distinction between the leather 
and the ‘compo’ ball. The ‘compo’ ball, apart 
from its covering of red paint, was an inferior 
object of compressed cork. Cork also formed the 
core of the leather ball, but this cork, laid in 
leaves, was bound with many yards of yarn and 
then encased in hand-sewn leather. How crude 
the ‘compo’ was in performance, how unsubtle 
in comparison with the seamed ball. 

I am reminded of this difference constantly 
when I read novels. In every novel there must 
be a core of belief, religious, ethical, or whatever. 
That is the cork of this metaphor. But for 
resilience, subtlety, and endurance, this core must 
be surrounded with other materials, which com- 
pletely hide the centre. This is the case of the 
first two of these books under examination. Miss 
Carson McCullers* has got a core. These three 
short novels and six short stories are hers and 
hers only. But I don’t know what that core is. 
And I don’t care. Her eyes are turned on the 
life in the deep south of the U.S.A., on land- 
scapes viewed by Mark Twain, William 
Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell, William March, 
Eudora Welty, and Tennessee Williams; and the 
vision is her own. The mood at times is fairly 
close to the two last-named, and of course the 
scene is very like it was thirty years ago when 
Faulkner back from the army found the violence 
of the first world massacre comfortingly enacted 
on his doorstep. eee 

Miss McCullers has no sense of exultation in 
disaster. She does not plead or denounce. She 
understands, she states, she observes such general 
principles as that, when people are lonely, it is 
tragic that they should lose those they hate and 
by whom they are hated. Where William 
Faulkner made a very large thing in Sanctuary 
about the use of a corncob, in her Reflections in 
a Golden Eye, it is a very small, but shocking 
and significant, thing that Alison cut off her 
nipples with the garden shears. 

Life in the south has a morbid element which 
is only restrained from Cold-Comfort-Farmery 
by sheer good writing. In this particular story, 
for instance, apart from Alison who dies of 
heart failure in a mental hospital, there is a 
Lawrencian groom who is a murderer, an 
impotent husband who shoots the groom and, 
with accents on adverb and adjective, a con- 
stantly unfaithful wife. Yet Miss McCullers 
avoids the sensationalism of Erskine Caldwell 
and the clinical mawkishness of Hecate County. 
There is a closer comparison with the D. H. 
Lawrence of ‘The Prussian Officer’, a similar 
insight into scarcely conscious motivation, the 
same familiarity with the subliminal. Miss 
McCullers matches the freshness of her observa- 
tion with simple language. In ‘ The Member of 
the Wedding’ she succeeds in taking us into the 
body and soul of a twelve-year-old girl on 
the eve of puberty and her brother’s wedding, a 
study of adolescence triumphant because written 


as if there had been no others. This is the most 
satisfying piece in a collection which is remark- 


able not merely for what it contains but for the . 


promise of the full deployment of her powers 
against problems more complex or more uni- 
versal. She is one of the few writers of today 
whose vision opens up a new world. 

The novelty of M. Albert Cosséry lies not so 
much in the quality of his imagination, which 
might. be a reincarnation of « Gogol’s. or 
Goncharov’s, as in his subject-matter. Born in 
Egypt of French parents, he published a volume 
of short stories and a novel in Cairo, both in 
French and. in English translation. The two 
volumes were later published as one by Hutchin- 
son’s, under the title The House of Certain 
Death. The theme of The House of Certain 
Death was typical of Cosséry’s approach to 
Egyptian life. Every year a surprisingly large 
number of houses in Cairo collapse through 
neglect, killing the inhabitants who, though 
aware of their danger, are too apathetic to move. 
This phenomena Cosséry elevated to a symbol of 
modern Egyptian life. 

In The Lazy Ones, which irresistibly recalls 
the Russian comedy of Oblomov, Cosséry again 
selects an aspect of apathy and raises it to the 
level of a comic symbol, A middle-class Egyptian 
family living in some undefined suburb without 
the city has accepted the lethargy common to 
that torrid, disease-ridden land, and cultivated 
it as the highest of all virtues. Work is sin, 
eating and drinking are necessary ;but boring 
interruptions of life’s highest pleasure, sleep. 
Love, since it disturbs repose, is a harmful 
emotion; and though the body may be occa- 
sionally animated by lust, the feeling passes 
before it is fulfilled, because sexual satisfaction 
demands too great an expense of energy. This 
little paradise of sleep is threatened from two 
quarters. The young Serag becomes obsessed by 
a desire to work, a desire which is satisfied for 
some time by walking in the direction of, and 
occasionally reaching, a factory whose construic- 
tion has been abandoned some years before. 
When the factory is completed, Serag tells him- 
self, he will work there. The second threat 
appears at first more dangerous. Old Hafez, the 
father of this sleepy family and founder of the 
philosophy of the good. sleep, decides that he 
would like to marry again, thereby endangering 
the lethargy of the entire household. The novel 
ends happily: no marriage takes place; Serag’s 
search for_work peters out in fatigue; a blanket 
of somnolence descends upon the family. Those 
who do not know Egypt may consider The 
Lazy Ones a trifle far-fetched, a joke too broad 


to sustain so long; but anyone who has sojourned 


in that sadly over-populated and under-powered 


country will relish this little masterpiece of - 


laziness. 

With The Sugar-House, we return to familiar 
country. This is the second volume of the auto- 
biographical series which Miss Antonia White 
began in The Lost Traveller. Clara Batchelor 
has now trained as an actress and is touring in 
that old chestnut ‘Clerical Error’. She is still, 
however, dominated by the tragic accident, the 
death of Charles Cressett to whom she was a 


co 


governess. It is this, as much as the realisation 
that she will never succeed as an actress, that 
induces her to marry Archie, the train-loving 
child=man she had the good sense to jilt in the 
first volume. The Sugar House is better con- 
structed than The Lost Traveller, which tapered 
off with the strange and implausible love affair 
of Clara’s mother. Yet it is not so good a book. 
Partly, this is because Clara herself has grown 
to an age to dominate all the other characters. 
No one comes along large enough to occupy 
the positions of her parents. It is legitimate that 
only Clara should appear in the round; but the 
other characters are too flat to give much signifi- 
cance to Clara’s roundness. A second reason is 
that Miss White’s faith is too near the surface. 
Her Catholicism is of the cosy, conspiratorial 
type, warming to the hearts of those within the 
communion but chilling to those without. It is, 
to return to my opening metaphor, a ‘compo’ 
job in which orthodoxy is usurping a function 
proper to intuition. It is difficult to assess the 
role which The Sugar House is intended to play 
in Miss White’s total work. That it should end 
inconclusively is inevitable, a good omen for its 
successor. But that occasionally the writing 
should fall so far short of what we have come 
to expect from a stylist such as Miss White is 
a pity. = 

Also recommended, Make me an Offer, by 
Wolf Mankowitz (André Deutsch, 7s. 6d.). Mr. 
Mankowitz is a second-hand dealer specialising 
in Portland vases and Wedgwood generally. 
His novel is about a second-hand dealer spe- 
cialising in Wedgwood and particularly in 
Portland vases. It will amuse all those who 
hang round auctions, belonging to, or suspecting 
the existence of, buyers’ rings. Beneath the 
Yiddish wide-boy lingo, better exploited by 
Jerome Weidmann in I Can Get it for you 
Wholesale many years ago, there lurks a 
sensitivity in Mr. Mankowitz to express which 
he will have to evolve a more fluid style. 

Though not recommended, Mr. Nevil Shute’s 
The Far Country -(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
deserves mention. This widely popular novelist 
usually hits on a good idea or two and round 
them scaffolds a story of practical, financial, and 
moral interest. We learn how to run a charter- 
plane service in the Middle East or start a beauty 
parlour in North Australia, and at the same time 
make a lot of money and everybody happy. In 
The Far Country, we learn what a lot of money 
sheep-farmers in Australia are making and 
spending, how to cut off the foot of a man 
pinned under a log and remove splinters from 
the skull, and how to paint a picture that 
people really like instead of those daubs by that 
‘eccentric old man, Cézanne’. This is the first 
novel which Mr. Shute has: written since he 
settled in Australia and it appears to be the 
sort of bread-and-butter letter that courts favour 
with his new hosts by decrying the country of 
his birth. His pictures of modern Britain are 
farcical. The impression given is that everybody 
in this country is panting to leave it for th: 
great expanses of Australia where men are men 
and mutton is threepence a pound. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
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THE- LISTENER” 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Off the Reel 


‘THE WORLD IS SO FULL of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings’; 
the idiotic lines rose to my lips as I watched 
that Macbeth-like line of monarchs (some on 
their way to exile and the simple life of Capri!) 
which always make up a large part of any news- 
reel. 

Yet the world’s variety is exactly what one 
somehow fails to gather from the newsreel, 
welcome though this part of the programme 
nearly always is, being at the end. We do not 
watch it with that rinsed ear and marvelling 
ear which each of us carries somewhere in him. 
The first time you saw a familiar town by moon- 
light during the war’s blackout—what a wonder; 
and the sound of English voices, after a long 
absence abroad, propounding those subtleties 
dear to our native hearts: ‘ Was it the Wednes- 


The dining-room of Cobham Hall, Kent, seen in the first of a series of films 
on English country houses shown on July 27 


day or the Thursday?’, ‘Is it one lump or two?’ 
and ‘ Brighton is one thing, Hove another ’. 

These joys seem always to have been filtered 
out of the newsreels, perhaps were never in it. 
Instead we are offered an allegedly ‘funny’ 
cricket match which might have made an ele- 
phant blush. Generally, however, it is a stale 
formula; cars gliding, pudding-faced celebrities 
uttering platitudes, tanks crunching, Australian 
bungalows in ruins, squaddies sadly grinning on 
the quayside (coming or going, chum?), horse 
races and the same curiously agitated but also 
strangely insincere-sounding commentary, all 
lapped about in that unique music, a study in 
itself. 

What makes this music—a quintet, is it? 
Usually it seems to be playing to itself a sort 
of half remembered, skittish perpetuum mobile, 
but it is capable of more subtlety than. one 
expects. An astonishing chop-sticks and plinkety- 
plonk sound ushers in all pictures taken east of 
Suez; there is a dirge-like section for pictures of 


funerals and the debris of rail crashes; and a 
strenuous Schumannesque F minor allegro 
agitato for racing car disasters, earthquakes, or 
rubber factories on fire. Sometimes, mercifully, 
it is turned off and we can hear the grunts and 
eructations of bruisers in the ring and the sport- 
ing yells of joy from the crowd as the champion 
reels under a foul blow. But this noise is also 
sometimes unreal. From Helsinki, the noise we 
heard was often patently not the noise which 
accompanied the pictures shown: phoney. 
Apart from Ronnie Noble’s interview pictures 
which sometimes caught a human attitude (e.g. 
a Russian refusing to respond to a gawky over- 
ture of friendship from one of our team), 
I thought that the Olympic Games were rather 
dully covered; compared, say, with that marvel- 
lously imaginative handling of the Berlin Games 
by Leni -Riefenstahl, banned in this country 
because it showed too much of Hitler. Occa- 
sionally something stood out: a brave smile in 
defeat, tears in victory, ~ 
an irrepressible gesture 
of self - congratulation, 
an inscrutable oriental 
face poking up out of 
a swimming bath, a 
Finnish officer sucking 
a soft drink through a 
straw, and, as memor- 
ably as anything, a 
Finnish pinewood in the 
early morning, with a 
Swedish officer riding 
his horse as if he were 
a centaur, part of it. 
That pinewood really 
had a smell to it; and 
that is something one 
seldom gets from tele- 
vision, a real sense of 
atmosphere, I mean, as 
good, say, as the waves 
interlude-picture. There 
was a little of it perhaps 
in that visit to Cobham 
Hall, but all too little 
of it in the uninspired 


cruise of an Arctic mail- 
boat, which was very 
plain sailing indeed. It 


television film of the ~ 
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Mrs. Beryl Lester shows her skill in archery during 
* Country Calendar’ on July 29 


is just that television is still too intransigent a 
medium. 

One ought to remember that, when comparing 
unfavourably the television interview with the 
old sound radio interview; there were, and still 
are, sound radio interviewers who, by person- 
ality, sleight of hand, careful editing and faking, 
gave us the illusion that we and they were 
really on intimate terms with the interviewed. 
How often’ does that happen on television? 
Almost never. Writhing with fear and shame or, 
worse, leering with over-confidence, the victims 
are never at their ease. Much of that must be 
due to the much longer and more complicated 
preparation which television requires. The guests 
in the ‘ Weekend Magazine’ were. bad examples; 
on the other hand one must remember Herr 
Reuter, Mayor of Berlin, in ‘ Press Conference’, 
which was a great success. Does the credit go 
to Grace Wyndham Goldie or the distinguished 
German gentleman himself? (Incidentally, can 
you imagine an English lord mayor answering 
extempore questions in German before a camera?) 
William Clark, all eye-shadow and sangfroid, 
was a lucid, unfidgety chairman, and a row of 
young but cunning looking foreign correspon- 
dents sat round, while Herr Reuter, like a wise 
old bull who has got the measure of the picadors, 
or some dignified bass baritone in Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, sagaciously answered all questions. 


Herr Ernst’ Reuter, Mayor of Berlin, in_‘ Press Conference’ on July 24;-answers questions from mem- 
bers of the press—left to right: William Clark of The Observer, Alastair Hetherington of The Manchester 
Guardian, Gordon Schaffer of Reynolds News, and Andrew Schonfield of The Financial Times 
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' Since this formula is a success if you get the 


right people doing it (an earlier one with Mr. 


R. A. Butler was no less good), can we hope for 
more of it, instead of the usual inane chat with 
a hypnotised ‘subject’ which usually ends by 
congealing even the most exciting things in an 
aspic of fatuity? Journalists, whatever else may 
be said of them, generally know how to ask 
questions better than most people; a row of them 
asking questions is nearly always better than the 
B.B.C.’s more favoured formula of a ‘ friendly 
and informal discussion among ourselves ’“— 
dread words, heralds of every sort of simpering 
and missing of the point. With ‘ Press Con- 
ference’, at least, one felt ome had broken 
through to the real surface of life as most people 
live it. A million miles from the allegro agitato 
and bounce of the newsreel. 
PHILIP HoPE-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Adventure Story 


ON A SUMMER EVENING in 1937, not far from 
Elsinore, rain fell in stair-rods. There was no 
‘hope that the Old Vic company would be able 
to play ‘Hamlet’ that night in the Kronborg 
courtyard. As I looked gloomily from the hotel 
doorway at Marienlyst, a determined, dumpy 
figure in front of me turned and spoke in the 


® no-nonsense tones of Lilian Baylis. * This’, she 
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said, ‘has got to stop’. Remarkably, the 
elements failed to take their cue: the rain still 
poured. Although Miss Baylis stayed on watch, 
she had clearly been let down: her shoulders 
were eloquent. 

Not many people let Lilian Baylis down. She 
was, as Marius Goring told us in the portrait- 
feature (Home), ‘one of the most forceful 
characters the theatre has ever known’, Miss 
Baylis who believed that Heaven and all the 
angels were on the side of the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells. She was tactless, brusque, ‘ diffi- 
cult’, but she could also be human and warm, 
the best kind of dictator with (in Dame Sybil 
Thorndike’s words) an absolute faith in her 
mission. Dame Sybil quoted Chesterton on Saint 
Joan, who ‘ went down the road like a thunder- 
bolt’. So, in her way, did Lilian Baylis. The 
programme, which Malcolm Baker-Smith wrote 
and produced with Marius Goring, seemed to 
me to give a very sharp idea of the Lady of 
Waterloo Road, who, in the adventure story 
that was her theatrical career, made the name of 
the Vic stand for the best on the English classi- 
cal stage. She would not have endured for a 
moment the dissensions that have lately troubled 


~ her loved theatre. 


Betty Hardy, as the voice (the famous squawk) 
of Miss Baylis, re-created the figure of ‘the 
Lady’ we used to see in her box at the Vic, 
or (on special occasions) upon the stage, when 
she wore her academic gown and urged the 
‘bounders’ in, maybe, a last-night audience to 
rally round better next season. The feature 
mixed dramatised scenes with personal testi- 
monies: it was a bit of a medley, and we could 
have: done without the voices of Kean, Phelps, 
Junius Brutus Booth, and so on (they all 
sounded alike), and without the extract from 
“The Castle Spectre’. But, then, the history of 
the Vic is itself a medley, with Lilian Baylis 
at its heart. Since the programime was never 
away from Miss Baylis for long, we could not 
complain. Harcourt Williams, Robert Atkins, 
her secretary Evelyn Williams, Dame Ninette de 
Valois: all joined in homage, and for one 


~ superb moment we heard John Gielgud as he 


spoke the lines of Richard II from the walls 
of Flint, ‘Down, down I come like glistering 
Phaeton’. I think that, of all the elements in 
_ the programme, dramatised or straight, I shall 
remember most the few minutes in which Kath- 
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leen Clarke (‘Clarkie’), spirit of the Vic box- 
office, recalled ‘ the Lady’s’ absorption in every- 
thing that went on in her theatre: she was as 
concerned about the scrubbing of the gallery 
floor as about the collection of a cast for next 
season. The programme ended on a question- 
mack: What of the Old Vic’s future? Miss 
Baylis would have said of any dispute, as of the 
rain at Marienlyst, ‘This has got to stop’. 
Unlike the rain, it would have stopped; and the 
Vic would have got on with the job. 

Not even Lilian Baylis, I am afraid, would 
have helped me to get adequate reception of 
“The Voysey Inheritance’ (Third) in my holi- 
day village on the southern spur of Cornwall. 
There seemed to be a conspiracy that night to 
keep us away from Harley Granville Barker’s 
Court Theatre debate on absolute honesty, the 
tale of a solicitor whose career had been a 
gambler’s adventure story, and who had left a 
sad task to his single-minded son. It is a mag- 
nificent play (once in the repertory at Miss 
Baylis’ Sadler’s Wells), and it was the more 
tantalising to know that Val Gielgud was clearly 
directing it with an appreciation shared by his 
cast: Marius Goring as young Edward, Rachel 
Gurney as Alice. I hope to meet this production 
again in the quieter airs of N.W.3. 

Cliff Gordon’s brisk adventuring among 
accents enlivened ‘ Variety Bandbox’ (Light). 
He is a good hand at a straight story, though 
his accents here were fresher than his material. 

; J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Food for Listening 


AS ONE LAZY BY NATURE I am frequently 
appalled by the intractable variety of ‘ The 
Spoken Word’. Drama is drama and music, 
music; no more. But the spoken word explores 
the whole range of man’s mental and physical 
activities. How is such a flood to be stemmed 


_and bottled off into neaf and coherent weekly 


articles? For instance, what, I ask you, is the 
common denominator of a blizzard in Chicago 
and the whistles of railway-engines? Geoffrey 
Grigson gave an excellent talk on the former 
and C. V. Hancock was worth hearing on the 
latter, though the recordings of his collection 
of whistles brought several tiles off my three- 
century-old roof. 

But in several other respects the week’s 


broadcasts were more manageable than usual. - 


They were much concerned with food—food 
produced by the earth and the labour and in- 
genuity of man, and poetry and pros¢ which 
nourish the spirit or, as the less imaginative 
of us call it, the mind. In the first of two talks 
called ‘A Move to the Country’, Edward 
Hyams, always an attractive broadcaster, 
described how he and his wife decided after the 
war to abandon London and begin a rural life 
in a dilapidated cottage with two acres of over- 
grown land. They cleared the land and planted 


“fruit trees, and as I have already read a book 


by Mr. Hyams on the growing of vines I gather 
that by this time things are humming with 
them. _ 

“Research for Plenty’, a series of eight talks, 
was launched by Sir James Scott Watson in a 
well-planned general survey which opened 
amusingly with a glance at homo sapiens in his 
earliest days and the extreme improbability that 
he would ever count for much in the animal 
world. In the second talk, two days later, Eric 
Ashby, discussing the functions and scientific 
adaptation of plants, made a fascinating twenty 
minutes out of what one would have supposed 
the driest of themes for the unscientific listener. 
This promises to be a highly interesting series. 
“Summer Discussion’ argued the vexed ques- 
tion of the relative values of organic and in- 
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organic fertilisers, in other words of compost 
and manure on the one side and chemicals on 
the other. This is a subject which divides 
opinion as hotly as religion and politics. I know 
people for whom the blessed word ‘ compost’ 
is hedged with divinity and the word ‘ chemi- 
cals’ rank blasphemy. The question was debated 
by three agricultural specialists and a physician. 
Though interesting, it was rather an unwieldy 
discussion and I was irked by the chairman’s 
habit of cutting off each speaker before he or 
she had said his or her say. But I cannot judge 
the debate as a whole because a sense of duty 
forced me to switch over to ‘New Soundings’ 
on the Third Programme. 

John Lehmann, by a carefully contrived blend 
of new poetry, fiction, and criticism, continues 


‘to provide an extremely appetising feast in these 


broadcasts. His own share in them is an integral 
and important part of the whole and not, as the 
introducer’s function so often tends to be, a 
series of fussily decorative connecting links. 
No. 6 was an altogether delightful selection. In 
Patric Dickinson’s ‘Time for Verse’ William 
Devlin gave’ a fine reading of Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall’, followed by three admirable 
poems by Hal Summers, George Rostrevor 
Hamilton, and Frances Cornford. I was in- 
terested to meet ‘Locksley Hall’ again. I find 
it hard to analyse my feeling about much of 
Tennyson. I acknowledge his beauties, extra- 
ordinary skill, and memorable phrases without 
always enjoying them. Are they perhaps con- 
summate artifice rather than art? As for 
“Locksley Hall’, for me its appeal is almost 
destroyed by the insufferable priggishness of its 
“hero ’. 

For his miscellany of poetry David Lloyd 
James chose the theme ‘Evening’. It was a 
pleasant selection well read by Valentine Dyall 
and Mr. James himself. Tom Hood’s ‘ The 
Haunted House’ (tactfully abridged) was a 
curiosity well worth exhibiting. It is an unequal 
poem, full of sharply seen detail, often 
impressive, but marred by false notes and its 
atmosphere fatally dispersed before its too-long- 
delayed close. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Back to Glyndebourne 


FOLLOWING UP ITS RECENT SUCCESS as im- 
presario at the Royal Festival Hall, the Third 
Programme has now launched a series of con- 
certs at Glyndebourne. The first two pro- 
grammes were well chosen and splendidly per- 
formed. One was devoted to Italian music old 
and new, the other to Handel, Bach, and Haydn. 
Although one blinked at the insertion of Bach’s 
Suite in D minor for violoncello solo between 
a Chandos Anthem and a Haydn Mass, it proved 
to be perfectly in the context, thanks to André 
Navarra’s performance, so sonorous and rhyth- 
mical and finely phrased, so free from scrapes 
and scratches. 

The Italian programme was directed by 
Vittorio Gui who had under him the resources, 
not yet dispersed, of Mr. Christie’s opera com- 
pany. A purist eyebrow has been raised here 
and there at some of the conductor’s editing of 
the old music. But his transcription of a Sonata 
by -Porpora sounded beautiful, so what more 
could one ask at a concert which was not an 
academic demonstration? And it would be 
ungrateful to cavil at the orchestration of Caris- 
simi’s ‘ Jephte’, when we ought to be giving 
thanks for the opportunity of hearing this small 
masterpiece from a period little explored in the 
concert hall. Ghedini’s memorial to one of the 
leaders of the Resistance in Italy took its place 
quite naturally beside Carissimi’s oratorio, being 
the product of the same open-minded approach, 
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clear-sighted and without preconceptions. The 
performances, from the noble Sonata for brass 
by Gabrieli to the sprightly Rossini Overture, 
were first-rate. 

At last Saturday’s concert, which was con- 
ducted by Georges Enesco, we had a repeat per- 
formance of Haydn’s Great Organ Mass, whose 
revival some months ago was such a memorable 
experience. A second hearing in no way 
diminished one’s admiration for this splendid 
work, which shows astonishing resourcefulness 
in the vocal writing and nowhere any sign of 
routinary filling-up. 

The Glyndebourne organ sounded exactly 
right with its light, clear tone well manipulated 
by Charles Spinks, and there was an excellent 
solo quartet, whose bass, Philip Hattey, also gave 
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a song recital earlier in the week. This is a fine 
voice with a not unattractive reedy quality, 
which serves admirably as the firm foundation 
of an ensemble and is agreeable to hear in solo. 
But there is need for more sensitiveness in the 
phrasing, which is apt to be shapeless because 
one note is not joined to the next. 

Even in a singularly rich week the programme 
of modern choral music sung by the Dorian 
Singers stood out as exceptional both in content 
and performance. Hindemith’s charming—and 
charm is not as a rule his conspicuous virtue— 
setting of six poems by Rilke has been heard 
before and their repetition was welcome. Racine 
Fricker’s ‘ Rollant et Oliver’ was new and gave 
fresh evidence of the composer’s imaginative 
power and increasing warmth of expression. 
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Without indulging in-pastiche, the style matched 
the ancient words and brought them to life 
again with picturesque details like the echoes 
of Roland’s horn. Then there were two madrigals 
by Seiber himself, settings of queer ‘ nonsense’ 
poems by Christian Morgenstern, which have 
fired the composer’s imagination. 

The relay of ‘ Parsifal’ was a complete success 
and, little as I like the work, I sat it out, fascin- 
ated by the beauty of the sound and moved by 
the nobility of the performance given by the 
cast we heard last year.. There. were movements 
—for instance during the magnificent ‘ Trans- 
formation’ music in Act III—when one really 
seemed to be sitting in the wooden O at 
Bayreuth. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Vivaldi’s Violin Music 


Vivaldi’s Op. IX, ‘La Cetra’, will 


XPLORATIVE musicians, no _ less 

than scientists, nzed a laboratory—a 

testing-ground—for essays and experi- 

ments. Without it, their style becomes 
cramped, their clichés more tedious than they 
need be, and their capacity for invention piti- 
fully limited. The listener of today should there- 
fore remember with gratitude such diverse 
institutions as the Court of Esterhazy and the 
Ospedale della Pieta, for the one gave to Haydn 
what the other gave to Vivaldi: a musical 
laboratory in which the composer could settle 
down and work over a number of years, testing 
the reactions of tone, tempo and dynamics in 
terms of living sound. 

It would be inexact to think of the Pieta (that 
kindly Venetian home which saved unwanted 
girls from an untimely end in the city’s canals) 
as the spiritual home of Vivaldi’s violin music. 
Many of the violin concertos—and there were 
more than two hundred of them—were 
undoubtedly written when Vivaldi served the 
princely courts of Mantua and Vienna. But the 
brilliant young violinists of the Pieta must have 
inspired Vivaldi to combine grace and purity 
with an ample measure of display, for the first 
wonder of his violin music is that it tends to 
sound more complex than it looks. Corette the 
cello tutor was no more lacking in perspicuity 
than Vivaldi himself, when he set down page 
upon page of the most tortuous bariolage from 
“Tl Cimento’ and ‘La Cetra’: once the instru- 
ment had been correctly mistuned, and the bow 
agitated in arcs of an almost naive aspect, the 
music literally played itself. 

Not that Vivaldi invented so picturesque and 
charming an effect. He grew up in a great and 
worthy tradition of violin playing, and may well 
have, known the best of Marini, Fontana, 
Merula and Uccellini, when he was still im- 
pressionable and receptive. He had respect for 
the free, fantastic vein of the first two masters, 
and borrowed more than one violinistic trick 
from the last two; yet the more solid influence 
of the school of Bologna—notably Corelli and 
Torelli—was never far away. What Vivaldi did 
invent, in the sense of finding out for his own 
immediate use and for the future pleasure of 
others, was an outlook upon violin playing 
which united all the common-sense things which 
the violin, by its very nature, was capable of 
expressing. He was first and foremost an Italian, 
and singing was in his veins. For him, the four 
strings of the violin were soprano, contralto, 
tenor and bass: Each had its characteristic 
timbre, each its own range of possibilities, 
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The bow, too, played its part in a manner 
almost unheard of today, for it was capable of 
being adjusted by the player when actually in 
contact with the string. This made for ease in 
playing chords, which Vivaldi used extensively 
as a means of increasing sonority. He also 
indulged in varieties of bowing-strokes, com- 
bining four at once in his Concerto for four 
violins and strings,«and heralding in other 
works the stock-in-trade- of many a later 
violinist-composer. To be fair to Vivaldi, how- 
ever, one must admit that effects of all kinds 
were used for purely artistic ends, and not for 
sheer display or eccentricity. Scordatura, for 
example, being a method of unorthodox tuning, 
was much used by Vivaldi’s contemporaries, 
and in common with Biber and Walther he 
sought to raise the status of this particulag 
effect which had formerly found its outlet in 
such pieces as the ‘Gran Battaglia’ of 
Uccellini. 

Equally important as the solo part, in Vivaldi’s 
estimation, was the accompanying body of 
strings which together with the continuo instru- 
ments made up the orchestral sub-structure in 
most of his larger concertos. Whereas the 
accompaniment to a trio sonata, with its figured 
or unfigured bass, left more to the keyboard 
player than the composer, the orchestral sup- 
port given to a soloist called for careful planning 
and forethought. Vivaldi ensured variety of 
colour in his accompaniments by a number of 
means, not the least of which was the employ- 
ment of two keyboard instruments, a large 
harpsichord or chamber organ being used for 
support in the tutti passages, and a small harpsi- 
chord in the soli. He would not infrequently 
divide inner string parts, thus emulating the 
sonority of the five-part string ensembles 
favoured by the French; and in the ninth con- 
certo of ‘La Cetra’, he adds a second solo violin 
part which temporarily gives the illusion of a 
double concerto. The delicate colour of muted 
strings was reserved for special occasions, while 
melodic pizzicato lines found their proper place 
in slow movements, the bass instruments often 
being dispensed with. Tradition demanded that 
the violin or viola parts in the latter case should 
be written an octave below the true pitch, in 
the bass clef—a notational device as apt to be 
misinterpreted as the dynamic marking pp, 
which in Vivaldi’s time meant not pianissimo 
but pit piano. 

A complete evaluation of Vivaldi’s music, or 
even of his violin music, must of necessity await 
the publication of more material, and even the 


greatest scholars have admitted in recent months 
that certain works have not received the honour 
due to them, for the simple reason that the 
original editions appeared only as collections of 


orchestral parts, and nobody has since had the * 


leisure to score them out. It is perhaps not 
without significance that complete performances 
of the twelve violin concertos of Op. VIII and 
Op. IX have been made possible by the ener- 
getic researches of a _ well-known. concert 
violinist, rather than by a professional scholar. 
There is a startling contrast in style between the 
richness of resource so apparent in these later 
-collections and the tentative, stereotyped 
formulae which pervade the earlier publications. 
Yet it is just these early and immature works 
which are continually being re-edited today, so 
that modern interpreters of Vivaldi (unless they 
excel in music bibliography) must needs be con- 
tent with the sober ‘ Follia’ of Op. I, or the 
adequate but not always inspired workmanship 
of ‘La Stravaganza’. The first four concertos 
of Op. VIII are, of course, well known in the 
realm of descriptive music, for the composer 
has given not only titles but prefatory sonnets 
to his four seasons. 

Op. IX was given the title of ‘La Cetra’ 
(‘ The Lyre’), and followed in broad outline the 
pattern of the previous set of twelve violin con- 
certos. The parts were published in Amsterdam 
in 1728, and they must have given rise to per- 
formances all over Europe, for imitators set to 
work without delay. One of them, Alessandro 
Marcello, even borrowed Vivaldi’s title. It is 
probable that Vivaldi wrote this particular set 
of concertos whilst in Vienna, for he was then 
at the height of his career, and esteemed as 
much for his compositions as for his playing. 
The key-scheme of the set considered as a whole 
gives some ground for supposing that the con- 
certos were played in two units corresponding 
to the two books of parts, and the climactic 
effect of the scurdatura in the last of each set 
of six affords further evidence of Vivaldi’s 
intentions. But whatever else is uncertain, there 
is proof in the deft and luminous texture of 
these remarkable works that music came first in 
Vivaldi’s estimation: the unparalleled lyricism 
of the slow movements shows him to be above 
all a musician and a singer. One is tempted 
to believe that ‘La Cetra’ was the work which 
made a certain French poetaster remove the 
name of Pez and substitute that f Vivaldi in 
a couplet which might, without undue offence, 
be thus translated: 

Vivaldi, Marini, whose fine compositions 
Are voted supreme by our learned musicians. 
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HOW TO DISCOURAGE MOTHS 


WE ARE SO OFTEN inclined to buy some anti- 
moth stuff and put it under our carpets or 
into our wardrobes without ever thinking that 
we may be laying our bombs on top of a 
possibly thriving colony of larvae or eggs just 
about to be hatched. Both these have to be 
attacked becaus® now is the time that we start 
snatching ineffectually at the elusive moth 
which tells us only too clearly they are breeding 
somewhere. Carpets, for example? Do you know 
that if you scrub the floor at spring-cleaning 
time with very hot salty water, and sprinkle the 
carpet once a week with salt before sweeping, 
moths will rarely be seen? In the north, we 
spring-clean twice a year—once in the spring 


and once again in what they call rather appro-. 


priately the ‘back-end’, so if you have a valu- 


able carpet you can try the hot, salty water tip - 


after the holidays are over. Carpets that are 
rolled up and stored in an attic should be un- 
rolled at intervals and well brushed on a lawn. 
Examine the edges carefully, as that is where the 
trouble usually starts. Fill your spray with a 
solution of D.D.T. and spray the attic 
thoroughly. You can also get D.D.T. powder 
to sprinkle’ about. 


Under writing desks and book-shelves are 
favourite places for moths to creep, so it is a 
good plan, if you want something stronger than 
salt, to put some anti-moth powder under them. 
Taxidermists always have a very reliable brand. 
Some people object to the stronger-smelling 
varieties. Do you remember the weddings you 
have been to where the scent.of the flowers has 
been drowned entirely by the waves of camphor 
coming from the morning-coat just in front of 
you? But here is a pleasant-smelling moth 
deterrent made of one ourice each of oil of 
cajuput, oil of cloves, oil of cedar. I am sorry to 
say that that will cost you about seven shillings, 
but it will last a very long time and -give out 


;dab round with it. 


such a lovely fresh cedar smell, that it is well 
worth it. 

First of all, wash out all your drawers 
and cupboards with a flannel. wrung out in 
hot soapy water with a little disinfectant in it, 
and leave to dry. And here is a tip: save all 
those wooden skewers that come with poultry; 
covered with flannel they are excellent for 
poking into corners to make sure there are no 
eggs or larvae left there. Now dip a fresh piece 
of flannel in the oils I have told you about and 
It would do no harm to 
leave a small strip of thé soaked flannel lying 
at the back of a cupboard. 

Our winter clothes sometimes smell fusty— 
why not try making an_ old-fashioned 
pomander? Simply stick a fresh orange with 
a lot of cloves and hang it up in the cup- 
board with a pretty ribbon. Moths and flies 
dislike the smell intensely and it is a good idea 
to have one in the kitchen, too. 

Talking of marauders, what a lot of stinging 
pests there seem to be about this year! I was at 
a fete the other day when a child was stung in 
the mouth. Luckily an old woman remembered 
that chewing a piece of raw onion and spitting 
it out was excellent. Hot, strong bicarbonate of 
soda is a good remedy for gnat stings; so is 
ammonia, or a slice of raw onion laid on the 
swelling. 

ANNE BEATON 


MENDING GLASS 


There are some new jointing compounds on the 
market, costing as little as sixpence a tube, 
which have the advantage of remaining ‘elastic, 
so that any movement of glass by contraction or 
expansion does not matter, as this compound 
moves with it. If you find a square in a glass 
roof cracked right across, for instance, you can 
run a line of the compound across it, and it is 
permanently sealed. 


Housewife 


There are two other uses I have found for 
this jointing compound. First, the lead light 
panel in the front door, which is apt to leak 
under driving rain. If you lift the lead gently 
with the blade of a knife, put a little compound 
on and then press it back firmly, it makes a 
perfect joint. The other place is at the back of 
the bath, where it joins on to a tiled wall. There 
is often a gap here, and soapy water gets down 
it and smells musty. Those gaps are a job to 
fill, as putty and plaster will both drop out, but 
the sealing compound will not. It will stay 
there ‘for ever, and, if you like, you can paint it. 

W. P. MATTHEW 


Notes on Contributors 


Str JAMES Scott WATSON, C.B.E., M.C. (page 
203): Chief Scientific and Agricultural Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
Director-General of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service; member of the Agricultural 
Research Council; author of Great Farmers 
(with M. E. Hobbs), Agriculture—The 
Science and Practice of British Farming (with 
J. A. More), etc. 


ETIENNE AMYOT (page 205): has travelled 
widely in Europe since the war; on the staff 
of the B.B.C., 1940-44 and 1946-47; a concert 
pianist in Europe and America, 1929-39 


Dr Ronatp L. MEEK (page 211): Lecturer in 
Political Economy, Glasgow University 

Borts GUSSMAN (page 2/8): anthropologist; 
has recently completed a study of Africans 
in the urban areas of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia 


THE Rev. DANIEL JENKINS (page 227): 
Minister of Oxted Congregational Church 
and Professor. of Ecumenical Studies, 


Chicago University 
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Whenever the letters, ‘in their right order, of the numbers 
one to ten appear in the lights in English, French, German 
or Latin (including Roman numerals), they must be extrac-’ 
ted before entry in the diagram. E.g., (UN)(IV)ERSE 
=ERSE; (NINE)(V)EH=EFH,. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


2. Remove from a gill-net (6). 5. Between bourgeois 
and minion (7). 8. Closely Spenser (10). 13. Retorts (6). 
14. Palliate-(9). 15. The European and I make a British 
car (S). 16. Squirrel’s skin (4). 17. Different noises (6). 
19. Rubedity (9). 20. This old cycle lasted fifteen years (9). 
24. Not fit for use (6) 25. Change for a note (5). 26. 
Process frequently removed (8). 28. Get enthusiastic and 
hook this for a ripping golf club (4). 30. The appearance 
of power on an electrolytic component (6), 32. Put in 
Latin changed for reply (6). 33. A man from the pro- 
vinces meets a man from Denmark (7). 36. My source 
might come from a Peruvian dog (7). 37. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s fish (S). 39. The knock-kneed person is now bow- 
legged (5). 40. Part. of an African elephant reserve (6). 
41. To get across divided causes difficulty (4). 42. A settler 
could be familiar to snooker players 7). 43. Pretends to 
be the finest (6). 44. Mr. Bunting Senr.’s pursuit was (7). 
46. What made the general run? It wasn’t a bass (5). 
47. Embraces the dock (5). 49. Rock-badger (5). 50. Loose 
open jacket (7). 53. One emits half a tone (8). 55. 
Enthusiasm (5). 56. Small credit to the University publi- 
‘cation (6). 57. Baggage-wagon (7) 59. Five Romans to one 
German and nothing to us, could make one envious (7). 
60.° Steep substances (9). 63. Four or one hundred and 
fifty make up this clue (8). 64. Never sit Maes your money 
but (8). 65. Catch fish and where (5). 66. Why I get 
important (7). 


DOWN 


1. Makes patterns (8). 2. This grinder is a teacher (6). 
3. 4D is (7). 4. This may cause lesions (7). 5. Purple 
spot (5). 6. Lozenges (7), 7. No swallows in this state? (7) 


f 


= 


8. Made by the little bear at school? (7). 9. Never gives 
an example internally (9). 10. Plant found in or near 
Amiens (5). 11. Striking against (8). 12. Chants may give 
you this craftsman (9). 18. A competition in verse or 
sonnet (6), 19. Keyboard (7). 21. Stocks (6). 22. Give 
details of change of times (7). 23. Best obtainable ‘ blow- 
out’ for a Buddhist (7). 26. Loudly dishonest—at the 
Festival? (7). 2%. Gives an impure note, would be serious 
if I were there (10). 29. Train—at the Presbytery (8). 
31. If you’re the first half you don’t get the second (6). 
34. Spenser’s expectation (8). 35. Of ruptured sinew (5). 
36. The manner of the companion of a man found in 
an Anzac shop (8). 37. Goose-grass (7). 38. More than 66 
(7). 43. Fight and agree to make it up (10). 45. Scottish 
storms (9). 48. Obtained by a rejected suitor (6). 51. The 
voter should add an X and make this (6). 52. Having and 
being joined (8). 54. If you can’t get ‘ The Fox’s Head ’, 
the Supervisor will give it to you (5). 55. Spacious (9), 
58. A robin’s heart gives rise to this fetish (3). 60. 
No flame until altered (S). 61. Found in the Suez Canal 
basin in excess (7). 62. Inspection of the corpse (4). 


Solution of No. ae 


Prizewinners: 
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(Maidenhead); 3rd 
prize: R. F. Bird 
(London, S.E.3) 


CROSSWORD RULES.—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should bz addressed 
to the Editor of Tur LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked © Crossword | :n the 
left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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Study at Home 
fora DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘into residenece"’ or attending 
lectures, It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your, leisure 


hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 


Write for PROSPECTUS 


and their salaries, 


to C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Sa 


comfortable whatever the weather. ii. | NAME __ 
Genuine Aertex bears this label (3 fe 
<Ton0o ] ADDRESS ___ 


AERTEX 


Some watch and wilt, others take refuge from the 
heat in the refreshing coolness of an Aertex sports 
shirt. The famous Aertex cellular weave with its 
thousands of tiny air cells ventilates the body 
when it is hot, and insulates it from cold if the 
temperature drops — so that you are always 


j Send this to : apvertisINc MANAGER, I 
I AERTEX, 465 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.I I 
jfor illustrated booklets. 


1 Do you know the name of ' 
I your nearest Aertex retailer? 
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London University 


D EG RE ES to all 


A Degree of the University of London can be 
taken without residence or attendance at lectures. 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by 
post for the relative examinations (fwo only are — 
required under certain conditions) for Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, Divinity, 
Music, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified’ Tutors. 


From 1920-1951 more than 34,000 U.C.C. 
students PASSED London University exams. 


te PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
56 Burlington House, 


Cambridge 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 


the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.: LL.B.: and other external 


London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy. 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c.. 
and many intensely practical (nen-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 


More than 58,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 


Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 


in a Foreign Language 
with 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 
They provide words and phrases in 
a wide-range of subjects together 


with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 

Write for list E. to the publishers: 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


Don’t forget! 
the 


point 
is 


‘Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, horticulture, aerials, etc. 


er mile Min. quantit 
55/- ° coll 1.000 ft. , 20/- 
carriage paid. 
Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 
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Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by. post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee 
charged for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made, The tuition is so planned that you i 
make noticeable progress within-a few hours. F 


‘WORD. MASTERY’ 


and a 5-Minute Test| 


Send a 24d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15,Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery" (an informative prospectus). | 


casting. 


Price 2/6. 


‘ 


... and it’s the 
only publication 
of its kind, of 
course — well 
worth buying, 
well worth 
_ keeping’ 


Talking about The B.B.C. Quarterly, have you seen the 
latest number? Readers of The Listener, who are essentially 
well-informed, will find in it an authoritative background to 
B.B.C. sound and television broadcasting. Each season The 
B.B.C. Quarterly brings together a selection of articles by 
leading writers, educationists, broadcasters and technicians. 
Their subjects cover drama, music, talks, humour, children’s 
programmes, news reporting, and other aspects of broad- 
Illustrated articles on progress and achievement in 
the field of engineering are also part of its regular contents. 


 B.B.C. QUARTERLY 


Annual Subscription 10s. 


Post free from BBC Publications, 35 Marylebone High St., London, W.1, 


Please do not feasc! 


Those curious discs of Three Nuns do not need teasing — 
except, perhaps, the few at the top of the pipe bowl. Each 
disc is a complete blend in itself. Each smokes so slowly 
_that a pipeful of Three Nuns is a delightfully 


prolonged performance. 
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ORIGINAL BLEND +» EMPIRE BLEND 


Printed in England by Waterlow and 


Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, 


THe Listener, Broadcasting House, 


ig Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. August 7, 1952 
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